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LETTER I. 



THE ABORIGINAL HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH, 

IN A BRIEF NARRATIVE. 



For thirty- four years and upwards it has been my 
prevailing habit to read every line of ancient British 
history, both anonymous and otherwise, that fell in 
my way, of which the following detail is the result. 
To this pursuit I was impelled partly by curiosity, 
partly by a desire to make myself better acquainted 
with the history of my country, and of discovering, 
to my own view at least, the " cloudy ladder " bv 
which Old England, under Divine Providence, ascended 
from the lowest depths of pbscurity and Druidical 
superstition up to the highest pinnacle of observation, 
principle, and renown ; and certainly in no less degree 
was I moved by a desire to trace the introduction of 
the Christian religion into this country, from its 
highest source down to its final establishment here, 
and of descrying its progress and its power as the 
unseen, though certain, instrument which made Great 
Britain Great — an event full of transcendent impor- 
tance and immeasurable good to the world. Beyond 
all controversy this is the one foundation on which 
the Constitution of Old England, her greatness and 
her glory, were all built up. The course of the river 
Thames is not more clearly traceable than is this 
speaking fact. 
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In prosecuting this arduous but interesting research, 
nothing astounded, nothing delighted, me so much as 
the discovery of the ancient British Church, so dis- 
tinctly attested and defined that not the shadow of a 
doubt could be entertained as to its identity in prin- 
ciple with the present established, or rather re-estab- 
lished. Church. Pure in faith, episcopal in form, and 
apostolic in origin, both alike acknowledged the Bible 
as their one standard of doctrine, and bowed down to 
no other authority. As a substantive proof of their 
zeal in the cause of true religion, and of their 
reverence for divine revelation, to their high honour 
the Britons undertook and accomplished the very 
difficult task of translating the sacred Scriptures into 
their own tongue. And since the influence of those 
inspited writings is everywhere and at all times the 
same, whether upon the heart of an ancient Briton or 
that of a London citizen — ^whether in the regions of 
Lapland or the recesses of China — no wonder that its 
progress and its power, when risen upon Britain, 
should have been at once decisive. 

One prompt effect of it was, the institution and 
establishment of a Church of which Aristobulus, 
whom we read of in St. Paul's epistle to the Romans, 
according to Metaphrastes and others, was a bishop. 
He died in Glastonbury A.D. 91, and was buried 
there. 

The present English Church may fairly be regarded 
as a resuscitation and continuation of the ancient 
British Church under Aristobulus, and other dis- 
ciples of the apostolic hierarchy, forming two links 
in the same chain. 

Hence the Reformers sought not to destroy aught 
that was original and good, but only to remove that 
which was new and unauthorized by the canon of 
Scripture. The Church has received no small injus- 
tice from the hands of her professing friends, by the 
dismissal of her infantine and original history from 
all schools and universities, where it ought to be 
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familiar. No surprise can be reasonably entertained 
at the paucity of materials to be found in this branch 
of literature, when it is remembered that two incen- 
diary fires, of a wide and wasting description, were 
made of all Christian books and manuscripts which 
could be found by search or proscription in this king- 
dom. The first was perpetrated by Dioclesian ; the 
second, of a still more destructive character, by 
Polydore Virgil and two other Italian priests of the 
Romish Church, who travelled east, west, north and 
south, in search of such records, which they wholly 
destroyed, agreeing with the destroyer of the Alexan- 
drian library, though somewhat in a diflferent sense, 
that nothing contrary to their own church and 
opinions ought to be preserved. In fact, they did 
just what certain folks would do that had got posses- 
sion of property not lawfully their own; that is, 
destroy all title-deeds which proved that it belonged 
to somebody else. 

Happily, however, for us, those gentlemen did not 
read Saxon, and consequently they ceased on a sudden 
their demolition of works in that language which they 
had actually begun ; and thus they unwittingly left 
behind them the very evidence of their own usurpa- 
tion and dishonesty. 

It is said that Polydore Virgil, in Popish times, 
was once the archdeacon of Taunton. If so, this 
circumstance will account for the havoc which he and 
his two friends made with the rare and valuable col- 
lection of books and manuscripts accumulated by 
Bishop Leofric and others, at Exeter, the remains of 
which latter are now preserved with great care in the 
oven of the Chapter library — an excellent mode of 
defending papers against the ravages of time, damp, 
or atmospheric influence. 

The determined resistance made by some faithful 
few to the demolition of ancient literature, both at 
home and abroad, happily caused materials to be left 
sufficient for our purpose. 
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I had intended to set down the whole facts in 
chronological order, accompanied with the requisite 
authorities ; but this has been so amply and ably done 
by others that I thought it would be far more accept- 
able and useful to put it into the form of a plain 
narrative, with all practicable brevity. 

The first dawning of Christianity upon this land, 
and the leading circumstances which favored that 
great event, are most remarkable. At what period 
this occurred is not exactly known. Certainly it was 
within six years after the Crucifixion, and perhaps at 
a much earlier date. 

Indeed it would have been very strange if the 
Christian religion had not been brought to this country 
thus early, for at that time the great city of Tyre was 
the Liverpool of the east, and carried on a traffic 
with Britain of no inconsiderable extent, and one 
which was highly prized in regions extending far 
beyond that capital, on account of the tin ore with 
which they were thereby supplied from Cornwall and 
Devon, and without which the Tyrian dye, so much 
renowned amongst them, could not be manufactured. 

This was the incentive which gave to British traffic 
its chief interest, whereby the communication between 
Tyre and Britain, which was neither difficult nor 
dangerous, was habitually kept up. 

There was also a Jewish settlement at that time in 
Britain ; and, from the well-known and praiseworthy 
interest which the Jews ever feel for the people of 
their own nation, as well as from the proximity of 
Tyre to Jerusalem, it may readily be conceded that 
those residing in Britain were not unmindful of their 
brethren in the Holy City, nor failed to embrace the 
opportunity so happily afforded by the shipping of 
Tyre, of maintaining a direct and not unfrequent 
correspondence with them. 

In Ezekiel we find a particular mention of tin as an 
article which the merchants of Tarshish and 9ther 
countries came to trade for at the great fairs of Tyre, 
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which, perhaps, somewhat resembled those of Leipsic, 
in our days. 

No parts of the western world furnished tin at that 
time but Britain, from which circumstance possibly 
the name of Britain is derived — the first syllable of 
it signifying bright, and the second, metal : that is, a 
bright metal or tin. But this is a mere suggestion of 
my own, which may not be correct. 

The Tyrian Dye, or Royal Purple, was a remark- 
ably fine pigment, invested with the most enduring 
qualities ; for, although its beauty and its brilliancy 
faded slowly before the all-conquering hand of Time, 
yet its substance appeared almost to defy its power. 

No paint has ever equalled it, and unhappily the 
secret of making it is lost. The inhabitants of the 
East used it to adorn the sepulchres of illustrious 
characters, and indeed upon all public and grand 
occasions intended to honor the living or the dead. 
Hence it constituted an extensive and important 
article of commerce, and found a ready sale in every 
market. 

Lydia was a seller of this purple. — Acts, xvi. chap., 
14th verse. 

P.S. Amidst the variety of topics introduced into 
these letters, wherein authentic proof is sometimes 
unattainable, mistakes must inevitably occur. I 
claim no exemption from a liability to err, and shall 
feel obliged by the correction of any inaccuracies, 
wherever and whenever found. 



LETTER 11. 



It is well known to readers of English history that 
Caractacus, when king of Britain, was taken prisoner 
through the treachery of Cartismandua, and, together 
with his family and household, was carried captive to 
Rome — a source of great calamity to himself and 
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nation, apparently^ since it led to the subjugation of 
Britain by the Romans; yet, in reality, one of the 
highest benefit to both — so mysterious and all-wise 
are the ways of God, and so far above all human ken ! 

Now, it happened most fortunately — shall I not 
rather say, providentially ? — that at this very time St. 
Paul, Aristobulus, and other converts to the Christian 
faith, were also prisoners at Rome, who, whether to 
make sure none had escaped, or for whatever other 
cause, is of no moment, were led twice a day to the 
Pretorian camp. 

Here it was that St. Paul met face to face the king 
of Britain. That ardent and enlightened apostle, 
ever intent upon honouring the name of his Divine 
Master, failed not to seize this opportunity of preach- 
ing to Caractacus, Jesus and the Resurrection, and of 
reasoning with him upon the things of God, happily 
with great effect than he did upon Felix. Caractacus 
became a Christian. 

No less successful, under the blessing of the Most 
High, without which argument is but as wind, were 
the efforts of Aristobulus to impress the saving truths 
of the Christian religion upon the mind of Bran, the 
father-in-law of Caractacus. 

In due time the whole retinue of this monarch 
embraced the Christian faith; so happily over- ruled 
for good was their captivity ! 

Bran was a man of vigorous intellect, great in- 
fluence, and enterprising character. So rejoiced was 
he, and thankful, at knowing inwardly the glad 
tidings of salvation, that on returning to Britain, 
after his release from captivity, his heart panted with 
desire that his countrymen should enjoy the like 
blessedness with himself. 

He longed, as every soul upon which a saving con- 
version has been wrought naturally does, that others 
might partake of the same Heaven-bom felicity. 

^ Bran had acquired an indissoluble friendship for 
his tutor Aristobulus, cemented by gratitude and 
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Christian fellowship. He therefore brought back 
Aristobulus with him, who, not long after, was made 
a bishop of the British Church — about the year 58. 
From the confusion of dates and other circumstances 
it would seem that some of the first missionaries 
from Rome went to and fro more than once, which, 
as the voyage was short and well known, is nowise 
improbable. 

Whether St. Paul himself was ever in Britain or 
not, is a question which never has been, and perhaps 
never will be, determined ; neither is the solution of 
it anywise essential. Certain it is that he had ample 
time and ample opportunity of coming hither; and 
few, I imagine, will hesitate to give him credit for a 
willingness to do so. 

Upon a view of the whole evidence on this subject, 
a jury would assuredly feel it very difficult to find a 
verdict in the negative. Be that as it may, Carac- 
tacus and his whole retinue, consisting of feran, his 
brother, daughter, son and servants, together with 
Aristobulus and some Jewish converts, all returned 
to Britain at the same time. 

Linus also, of whom honourable mention is made 
in sacred history, beyond all question visited Britain, 
and held the highest rank in the Church, not impro- 
bably from his relationship to Christ. According to 
Dr. Prideaux, Linus first established an episcopate in 
Britain, and after that went to Rome and performed 
the like office there; so that Great Britain, if this be 
true, actually enjoyed an episcopate before Rome. 

Thus was Britain invaded, as it were, by a Chris- 
tian armada — ^mighty indeed, not so much from the 
multitude of their hosts, as by the power, persuasive- 
ness, and sure efifect of that all-conquering truth, 
which they bore along with them, lightening their 
footsteps wheresoever they trod. 

Paganism now received its death-warrant, but long 
it struggled for existence with convulsive and fierce 

B 
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efforts, at some times with success, not unstained hy 
savage revenge, which it failed not to inflict upon iu 
assailants whenever the opportunity of doing so pre- 
sented itself; yet its die was cast. 

Never does Error fall prostrate to the ground from 
whence it sprang so finally and effectually as when 
withstood to the face by unsophisticated, unmingled 
Truth. 

Shall we not pause here awhile to contemplate with 
reverence and awe the wisdom, the goodness, and 
mercy of God, in contriving so curious a conflux of 
events as that just related for the establishment of 
His everlasting Gospel in Britain? I say establish- 
ment, for this was not the first time, early as it was, 
that the light of Christianity had dawned upon our 
land. 

Providence — over-ruling, ever-ruling Providence — 
beyond all reach of doubt, is far more intimately con- 
cerned in the affairs of this life, both nationally and 
individually, than our pride is disposed to admit or 
our faith strong enough to perceive. There is a mis- 
sive, and there is a permissive Providence — one 
directing all good, the other permitting all evil, and 
both emanating from the cloudless wisdom of Omnis- 
cience, past all finding out. 

The break-up of the great Eoman Empire also, and 
its division into eastern and western provinces, was 
another instance of marvellous intervention for the 
good of mankind, most opportunely conducive to the 
furtherance of the Christian religion by its events. 

Not long after the royal captives returned to 
Britain the enterprising zeal of Bran began to tell in 
decisive and good effects. He possessed great in- 
fluence, as well by reason of his near consanguinity 
to the monarch as by his large property and now 
enlarged and enlightened mind. 

Some glimmerings of history indicate with no faint 
evidence that Bran built a church at Llanilliae, in 
Wales, if not the one in part now actually standing 
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there, so remarkable for its rude, irregular and 
ancient character. 

But this is a point on which I am not prepared to 
enter. I shall, therefore, leave it for the antiquarian 
to develope, in which vocation he may possibly re- 
ceive some clue by the fact that the residence and 
property of Bran lay in that part of Wales. Bran 
must have signalised himself by some acts and monu- 
ments in furtherance of religion by having been styled 
one of the three blessed saints of Britain j Bribain, 
Lleirgy and Cadwallader being the other two. Carac- 
tacus had already earned, by his virtuous and noble 
demeanour, a lofty character, and commonly bore the 
title of the magnanimous king of Britain. But never 
was Caractacus so really magnanimous as when he 
fell a Pagan, to rise a Christian, and carry back the 
glad tidings of salvation to his benighted but beloved 
country. 

Thus was the ecclesiastical hierarchy, which im- 
mediately succeeded the apostolical, first planted in 
Britain by Caractacus and the Christian disciples, 
who accompanied him on his return home, after the 
period of his captivity had expired. 

It is said, but I know not on what authority, that 
the first twelve bishops of Rome were all personally 
related to Christ; that the Jewish converts to the 
Christian faith were extremely anxious on this point, 
and kept up the blood royal as long as possible ; but 
it died away with Eleutherius, the twelfth bishop. 

Most of them were short-lived men, for their col- 
lective ages did not exceed two hundred years. 

Up to this period it does not appear that any cor- 
ruptions of moment had entered the Church. But 
Eleutherius was succeeded by Victor, a hot-headed 
African, who excommunicated the bishops of the 
Eastern Church, and caused much controversy and 
confusion throughout various parts. 

Not long after this, error found its way by small 
degrees into the Church, and the next century was 
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marked by a further increase of it in departing from 
Divine revelation. Alas! when once removed from 
off this grand centre, who shall descry or limit the 
boundaries of degeneracy and decadence to which any 
Church, nation, or individual, may fall ? 

The names of the twelve bishops above referred to, 
according to Bishop Prideaux, were as follows: — 
Linus, Anacletus, Clement, Evaristus, Alexander 
Sixtus, Telesphorus, Hyginus, Pius, Anacetus, Soter, 
Eleutherius. 

That St. Peter never was at Rome is a fact attested 
both by sacred and profane history. The stoutest 
champions of the Romish church have been compelled 
to admit that they had not been able to prove that 
St. Peter ever was at Rome ; and as no new evidence 
can now be adduced, and the question itself is really 
non-essential, it is become a waste of time and labour 
to enter upon the argument. But, if any of my 
readers should feel a particular interest in it, I shall 
be happy to give him a tract on this subject, which 
was printed in 1572, and reprinted at Taunton a few 
years ago. It has often occurred to my mind that 
the body of St. Peter might possibly have been car- 
ried to Rome for interment, at some period or other ; 
and, if so, this circumstance might afford a solution of 
some difficulties, which encumber both sides of this 
question. 



LETTER IIL 



Some well-meaning, but ill-informed churchmen, 
mistaking the resurrection of the Church for its rise, 
have unconsciously inflicted no small injustice upon 
its character by depriving it of its ancient and high 
origination. 

He must be incredulous indeed, if his understand- 
ing be not shut up against all conviction, who does 
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not perceive, after a fair investigation of the subject, 
that the Church was as decidedly in existence during 
some period of the first century as it is now, differing, 
of course, in many circumstances extrinsically, but 
not in one intrinsically, since the religion of both was 
the same in principle, foundation and authority. 

There are eclipses in the kingdom of Grace as well 
as in the kingdom of Nature. The Church, therefore, 
has passed through many chequered scenes, and, 
according to the present aspect of affairs, will have 
to pass through yet more — doubtless, for good — out 
of which she will come, like gold tried in the fire, 
purer than she went in, having left nothing behind 
but dross. All things, however good in themselves, 
when placed in human hands must acquire human 
infirmity, for which the furnace is mercifully ap- 
pointed, nor is it heated one degree hotter than it is 
needful. 

Whatever progress or impression the Christian 
religion made at its first introduction here from the 
East, it does not appear that the formation of a visible 
Church was accomplished until the royal captives re- 
turned, a few years subsequently, from Rome. 

Tyre at that time was the Liverpool of the East, 
and Britain was one of its colonies, with which it 
carried on an important and no inconsiderable com- 
merce. 

During the remainder of the first century and a 
great portion of the second, the intervals of history 
are fiUed up with the death-throes of Paganism, and 
the desperate efforts which she made to regain her 
sovereignty, and the fierce vengeance which she in- 
flicted upon Christians whenever they fell upon her 
power; but it would be superfluous, as well as unpro- 
fitable, to enter into details of those atrocities here. 

As it is now, so it was then and ever will be — the 
Gospel was resisted everywhere, but everywhere pre- 
vailed. 

At the end of the second century there arose a 
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prince of an exalted mind, worthy of his grandsire 
Caractacus — ^by name Lleirwg — in Latin, Lucius. 

Like good old George the Third, the noble Lleirwg 
was ever intent upon doing good to his people, and 
especially in reference to its highest attributes. 

To christianize a people constitutes the whole duty 
of a king, since it comprehends every other. 

So thought this famous prince, for he sent Elvanus 
and Midvinus as a religious embassy to Rome, for 
the sole purpose of acquiring a knowledge of the 
Christian religion, and of inviting teachers of the 
same to come over and instruct the Britons in that 
way more perfectly. 

Kome had not at that time corrupted the faith. 

Eleutherius, before mentioned, was its bishop, to 
whom the mission of Lleirwg was as welcome as his 
answer to it was ready, faithful and effective. 

Eleutherius dispatched Fugacious, Domiancis and 
others forthwith to Britain, as men of well-tried com- 
petency for the task required. This was not all. 
Eleutherius sent to the king of Britain, by their 
hands, as the best offering that he could make, the 
present of a Bible, accompanied with the earnest 
prayer that his majesty would rule his kingdom and 
frame all his laws according to that book. 

The king did so, and thus dawned, as I conceive, 
the birthday of that great moral and political fabric 
— the British Constitution. 

By its very nature it is evident that this edifice is 
in itself indestructible, so long as the hands employed 
upon it observe the true lines, squares, levels and 
perpendiculars of its original design, for its founda- 
tion was laid by no human hands. 

Thus poor humble, abject Britain, a mere colony 
of Tyre, when once the Almighty had planted His 
Ark upon it, rose up in majesty and might incom- 
prehensibly. 

But the king of Britain did yet more : He issued a 
decree, and ratified the same by State authority, that 



I 
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the Christian religion from thenceforth should be the 
religion of Britain, and a part and parcel of its laws. 
Withered be the hand that shall ever be stretched out 
to break the seal of this holy compact ! It is remark- 
able to note how much of our law, both statute and 
common, is grounded upon the Levitical law. 

Thus Lleirwg acquired for himself the honour of 
being the first monarch in the world that proclaimed 
the Christian^ to be the religion of this country, and 
at the same time acquired for his country the honour 
of being styled Christian Britain. He turned 27 
Pagan temples into cathedrals, and died lamented and 
beloved at Gloucester. Other monarchs followed in 
the same course, particularly that wise law-giver, 
Alfred, who, though ecclesiastically a Papist, was 
doctrinally a Protestant or Primitive disciple, like 
many good Christians in the Roman Catholic Church. 

Lawyers and statesmen of renown also stood up in 
defence and support of the same principle, both at the 
Reformation and after it, down to Lord Hale, Lord 
Hardwick, and the great Blackstone, who sealed up 
the whole argument hermetically by this judgment — 
" that no law had any validity, except such validity 
as is derived mediately or immediately from the 
laws of God." 

Good reason there is to be thankful that their ex- 
ample is well supported. Happily there aie not 
lacking at the present day lawyers who are like- 
minded. ^ 

Such is the infantine history of the British con- 
stitution, so far as 1 have been able to gather from 
various sources ; but as it is solely the result of my 
own contemplation upon facts, it is of course open to 
critical investigation. To trace the ramifications of 
this stupendous fabric into its civil, social and in- 
stitutional relations would exceed my limits, which 
are necessarily circumscribed. 

But it would be ungrateful not to observe how well 
the British Constitution has worked; how blessed, 
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preserved, and prospered this country has been under 
its sway; how linnly it has withstood the shocks from 
within and without to which it has been exposed, 
while other Constitutions, having only human wisdom 
for their foundation, have signally failed to produce 
any real and lasting good, and at length have tottered, 
fallen, and perished absolutely — scarce leaving even 
the remembrance of the name behind. 

These facts speak aloud the wisdom of legislating 
upon first principles. 

And here it would be reprehensible, as well as re- 
miss, not to notice the deadly aim taken at the British 
Constitution by the Papal brief of 1850. But how 
harmless and powerless this weapon fell at its feet, 
like the fire of poor Indians at the heavens ! Nay, it 
recoiled with such vivid and happy intensity, that it 
proved most unexpectedly one of the greatest bene- 
factions ever sent into this country, by awakening 
Protestants out of their dead sleep, and rekindling 
the embers which lay slumbering in their hearts, and 
arousing them to a steady determination, without 
desiring to trench one hair's-breadth upon the con- 
scientious liberties of others, yet to maintain the 
Protestant dynasty of this kingdom inviolate. De- 
feated with vile shame and public scorn be all the 
faithless sons of Britain, whether in the Church or 
out of it, that aim to engulph their country again 
in Papal darkness! 



LETTER IV. 



Rome once, and for a considerable period, enjoyed 
the Gospel in its original purity, as we learn from 
Scripture; but when, though the ambition and per- 
fidy of her episcopate, she became rich, powerful and 
political — she became corrupt, very naturally. That 
religion must be one of a questionable character 
which pays well; yet a Church may be rich without 
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beiDg corrnpt : but this, it must be confessed, is an 
exception rather than a rule. In a temporal sense, 
wealth is power; and, again, power begets wealth. 
Like principal and interest, they act and re-act bene- 
ficially upon each other, and both alike are subversive 
but too often of true religion. 

The Komish Church, thus dislocated by its own de- 
ffeneracy and unfaithfulness from off " Holy Ground," 
deeded by gradient and almost insensible degrees, 
further and further off from it, until the outline only 
of its foundations remained, and another Gospel was 
substituted for the true. 

But it was not until the days of Boniface the Third, 
who accepted, at the hands of Phocas, the imrighteous 
usurpation which Gregory, to his honour, had con- 
scientiously refused, that its consummation in Popery 
was established, and its consequent separation from 
the Eastern and all other Churches which still held 
fast the Head, and resisted all encroachments upon 
the original text of Holy Scripture, was effected. 

This Boniface was a native of Devonshire ; he spent 
thirteen years in a monastery at Exeter, imder the 
name of Winfred, which he dropped when he went 
into a foreign land. 

From that period up to the present the Eoman 
Church, so far as I can discern, after diligent inquiry 
into the subject, has never had the true Bible in its 
possession, but a spurious edition of a spurious 
original in its stead — I mean a Romanized edition of 
the Latin Vulgate, under the sanction of the Council 
of Trent ; but the Council of Trent was of no more 
authority than that of the Sanhedrim itself, for it 
called good evil, and evil good — put darkness for 
light, and light for darkness, just to meet its own 
case and advance its secular interests. 

Nor is any other council of authority, except in 
reference to history. We must go back to apostolic 
councils for authority in matters of religion, and 
there only shall we find it. The substitution of the 

c 
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Latin filtrated editions for the original Hebrew and 
Greek may be one amongst the lesser causes of the 
enmity ever entertained by the Papal Church against 
the Bible. " He is a heretic," says Hocstrate, " that 
cleaveth to the Scripture." — Agrip., Art. 2. Another 
Pope said much tiie same thing, which is nowise 
qualified by the encyclical letter of Pio Nono, and 
the present doings in Tuscany. 

But for that very reason the Papists are entitled to 
generous sympathy and the most charitable allow- 
ances for their delusions, superstitions and absurdities, 
arising out of this their great privation. 

Likewise, by a reflex action, it teaches Protestants 
how thankful they ought to feel for having had the 
true Bible transmitted to them from the Eastern 
Churches, and translated into their own tongue, and 
placed in their own hands. 

It is a high privilege to be a Protestant; but he 
that is blest with it must never forget the respon- 
sibility which rests upon him as such; in whatever 
situation he be — whether poor or rich, high or low — 
he cannot evade that duty. 

The controversies which arose immediately upon 
the arrival of Austin in Britain, and especially the 
uncompromising rejection of his mission and his 
doctrine by the English bishops, make it self-evident 
that their religion was not the same, nor their Bible 
the same. 

Indeed, it has been clearly shown, by a writer no- 
wise hostile to the pretensions of Rome, that Popery 
was a religion unknown in Britain until Austin 
brought it here. 

The English Church, at that time, stoutly resisted 
the innovations of Austin and his monks, who in- 
vaded Britain under High Church professions, but 
whose real aim was levelled at Church property. 

In a short period Austin, by sending fortti his 
monks two and two, throughout the land, and by 
his own personal exertions, obtained a footing over 
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a large territory, and made numerous converts 
amongst whom was the king himself. 

The little flock of Christ, now bereft of all tem- 
poral protection, became more and more feeble and 
defenceless. In Wales eleven hundred of them were 
slaughtered at once, in cold blood, for refusing to 
embrace the Popish faith. 

Whether this was done at the instigation or with 
the knowledge of Austin has never been proved. 
Certain it is that the threat of vengeance against 
those faithful mart)rrs, if they did not yield, was 
made by Austin, not long before the catastrophe 
occurred, and no hindrance to its execution was 
offered by the Popish party; yet, in the absence of 
clear proo^ the hope of Austin's innocency may still 
be cherished. 

By this terrible blow the Church was almost laid 
waste, and never lifted up her head again till the 
great and glorious Reformation, like a spark struck in 
darkness, illumined Great Britain marvellously. The 
eclipse, almost total, which had so long covered our 
landj passed away quickly before the sun of Revela- 
tion, which now shone in full splendour, shedding 
forth its rays, far and near, with benignity and 
blessedness wherever they fell. 



LETTER V. 



Now an event of uncommon interest and incal- 
culable importance, not to England only, but to the 
whole world, signalized this era. 

The Bible, for the first time, was translated into 
English, and, by a coincidence as happy a8 it was 
extraordinary, just at a period when the English 
language had acquired, by a new organization and 
improvement, a degree of perfection unknown before, 
and peculiarly well adapted to this great purpose. 
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How faithfully and efficiently the learned and en- 
lightened Cranmer availed himself of these golden 
opportunities appears in his admirable Bible. But 
in point of seniority, Cranmer, Coverdale, Tavener, 
ana others, must all bow to Wiclif. Tindale also, 
whose faithfulness and ability are seldom praised 
enough, bravely led the van, and sanctified the holy 
cause with his blood. 

A new page, replete with interest, was now opened 
in the history of England, and in that of the Church 
especially. Monk* was formerly a common term for 
Christian. Hence we read, in black-letter historv, 
that eleven hundred monks were slain at one time m 
Wales for refusing to embrace the Romish faith, re- 
ferring to the massacre before mentioned, which, 
although an act rarely surpassed in black atrocity, 
yet it is passed over by Bede without censure, and 
with something like approbation, so callous to the 
ordinary feelings of humanity had a bigotry to his 
party and their religion rendered his feelings. Bede 
has received far more praise than he ever deserved. 

A few, but strong, facts conspire to show that the 
Britons were not so abject in body or mind as some 
writers have pourtrayed them. At an early period 
we read that they slew 70,000 of their invaders at 
once — no faint proof either of their manhood or skill. 
Caesar was full glad to receive them into his service, 
and to place them amongst his favourite cohorts ; and 
no man was more competent to j udge of their prowess 
than he. 

One of the dukes of Britain, Nennius by name, 
received a mortal wound from the hand of Csesar; 
yet, after that, he took Caesar's sword from him, and, 
with the same, killed Labianus, a Roman tribune, 
and, lastly, won the field, and then died. 

Furthermore, they had long been known to the 
Phoenicians, a most cultivated people, with whom they 

• Monk In Saxon, Greek, Latin and Engllah, I apprehend, siftnlfies ahne or separate^ 
meaning one that had separated hhnielf from the iMhlon of the world, the better to Berte 
Ctod In prtrate. 
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carried on a commercial intercourse, even before the 
days of Homer ; and, although immersed in Pagan 
and Druidical darkness, no sooner did they hear of 
something better than they embraced it, which indi- 
cates that they could have been neither fools nor 
savages. 

A very erroneous impression has been entertained, 
even to a popular degree, in consequence of the 
Britons having clothed themselves in skins — a prac- 
tice actually not abandoned to this day. I have 
myself seen waistcoats of skin, highly prized for 
their fit and comfort by their owners ; and in regard 
to wear, warmth and impenetrableness, no broadcloth 
can equal them. 

As no events of great moment to the Church oc- 
curred in the two centuries following, it does not 
come within my design to extend this narrative be- 
yond the second. Up to this period and long after, 
not a vestige of Popery overshadowed the Church; 
in fact. Popery was not in existence. 

Primitive apostolic faith was the only religion 
which bore the name of Christian, and the one Magna 
Charta of Christendom was the Bible. 

In a sketch or outline of this kind, minute details are 
as unnecessary as they would be unseasonable. The 
leading features only of history admit of particular 
notice, such as those to which I have solicited atten- 
tion — namely, the introduction of Christianity into 
Britain — the institution of a Church by the Gospel 
in the first century, and its establishment by law in 
the second ; to which I have ventured to add some 
conclusions of my own, deduced from historical facts, 
in reference to the foundation of the British Con- 
stitution. 

Our next subject will be that of Baptism. 
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PART II.— LETTER VI. 



ON BAPTISM. 



So much has of late been said on this subject, by 
writers of eminence and authority, that it might seem 
as if there was no room left for making any addition 
to it, especially by one so decidedly and far inferior 
to those gentlemen as myself. Yet, as various foot- 
steps on the same path tend to make it plainer, each 
one occupying some space left vacant by the former, 
so likewise different views of the same point in divinity 
oftentimes tend to make its entire sense more clear, 
obvious, and definite. Furthermore, I must in can- 
dour own, though it may be to my own discredit, that, 
of the many works on Baptism which have recently 
appeared, not one of them fully satisfies my mind on 
the subject. 

Some, by affixing certain conditions to Baptism 
and circumscribing its effects within a given line, 
make the will of God to be contingent upon the 
works of man, and thus abolish the doctrines of grace 
altogether. Others attempt to define that which is 
indefinable, by setting forth, in chronological and 
exact order, what has been done upon the recipient 
spiritually in and by Baptism — a thing absolutely 
impossible ; whilst a few, with no better success, urge 
the reception of the Baptismal service in a literal 
sense, and thus attempt to defend that which is in» 
defensible. 

I shall be very plain and very brief in what I have 
to say on this subject, conceiving that the whole of it 
lies in a small compass indeed. With the lamp of 
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Divine revelation in my right hand, and blindfolded 
to all other guidance, I shall endeavour, with its rays, 
to find my way through this labyrinth by a short 
passage, feebly accoutred, it may be, with the armour 
of controversy, and more feebly inclined still to put 
it on. 

All that we want to know upon Baptism is, simply 
what the mind of God really is concerning it, as 
revealed in His own Word ; for the Church, by her 
institute, profession and very bond, signed, sealed and 
delivered in the 6th Article, is bound absolutely and 
indissolubly to obey that sovereign and unerring rule 
to a hair's breadth. 

Much reason have we to be thankful in having at 
this time an archbishop of Canterbury and an arch- 
bishop of York who take their stand upon this 
immoveable basis: — " The Church of England can 
teach nothing dogmatically but what the word of God 
teaches dogmatically." So says the Archbishop of 
Canterbury; then proceeds to demonstrate his pro- 
position truly by a reference to the Article above 
cited. 

Happily for us, upon the important subject of Bap- 
tism the Scriptures are most explicit and satisfactory. 
How much error, how much evil, might we not avoid 
if we would but cleave to the simplicity of the Gospel, 
unsophisticated by human wisdom ! 

St. John the Baptist, in one single sentence, deve- 
lopes the whole sense of Baptism : "I indeed," he says, 
" baptize with water, " meaning thereby, doubtless, 
he could do no more, though a prophet of the Most 
High, for he immediately adds — " But there is One 
coming after me whose shoe-latchets I am not worthy 
to unloose : He shall baptize with the Holy Ghost." 
How simple, yet how sufficient! A whole volume 
could not have said more. So it was, and is, and 
ever will be. Then why not let the question of 
spiritual efiect remain open, as it does in the other 
sacrament, and be therewith content, without aiming 
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to be wiser than that wbicb is written, and thus led 
to fall into divers errors and temptations. 

Perhaps it may be said in objection that St. John's 
was not Christian baptism ; but this argument, if 
true, avails nothing, for the prophets and apostles all 
declared the same thing, whether speaking of the type 
or SLUti-type ; but to cite their words in full here would 
be superfluous, as every reader might find them at 
large by a reference to the Concordance. 

But I cannot imagine that the argument is true, 
because Christ himself submitted to John's baptism, 
thereby testifying in the most unqualified manner its 
validity, and spoke of him, as an old writer paraphrases 
it, thus— ^* He was a burning and a shining light 
tjTided at our fire." The Scribes and Pharisees, in 
rejecting his baptism, were said to have rejected the 
counsel of God against themselves. Moreover, St. 
John continued to baptize after Christ had begun his 
baptism, and was called His messenger. Therefore, 
it would seem that St. John's was Christian baptism, 
though administered in a less perfect form than that 
which Christ himself declared. Unquestionably it 
could not have been antagonistical to Christian bap- 
tism. To parry off the question by supposing that 
St. John's was an intermediate dispensation is scarcely 
admissible, as there never were but two dispensations. 

It is, perhaps, most just to regard St. John's 
ministry as the first link of the new dispensation, and 
a most suitable preparation for the full development 
of it. 

The whole sum and substance of baptism amounts 
to this : Man may baptize with water, but he can do 
no more. This is outward baptism, whereby a person 
is initiated, according to Divine appointment, into the 
visible Church, with all its rights, privileges, and 
immunities. But Christ only can baptize with the 
Holy Ghost. This is the one true baptism for the 
remission of sins, whereby a person is regenerated or 
born again, and admitted into the invisible spiritual 
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C3iurch of Christ. Both of these may possibly take 
place together; but nowhere is it promised in Holy 
Writ that they shall take place together; therefore, 
to afSirm that they do so is no less presumptuous 
than fallible. The very faf t of a person's believing 
unreservedly in baptismal regeneration is ti strong 
presumptive proof that he himself has never been 
regenerated. 

There is no passage in Scripture, rightly interpreted, 
nor one of the whole 59 Articles, which affords any 
substantial vindication of it. The words addressed 
to St. Paul by Ananias, so much relied on by Trac* 
tarians, are rendered in tte old Greek, Latin and 
Englid^ Bibks thus — " Arise, and be baptized and 
wash away thy sins, in calling upon the name of the 
Lord ;" that is, by the prayer of faith and true re* 
pentance, not by the waters of baptism. 

In every instance where any saving efficacy is im- 
puted to baptism, the baptism of the Holy Spirit is 
solitarily meant — ^by which a person is baptized into 
the meritorious life and death of Christ, whereby 
alone he must be saved; and to no other baptism is 
the sense ever applied. 

The 27th Article refers in its former part to adults 
only, as is evident by its . phraseology as well as by 
the judgment of those who published expositions of 
the Articles not long after they were framed. To 
such adults the term " regenerate ^' was quite appro- 

Eriate, because they were true believers, and therefore 
ad been regenerate. The latter part only of this 
article refers to infants. 

Inward spiritual baptism may be bestowed at any 
time, just as the will of God is. It may be conferred 
before, at, or after, tte celebration of the baptismal 
service; or it may be conferred in a dungeon or a 
desert, on a sick-bed, or, on a sudden, without any 
service at all. Who shall put fetters upon Omnipo- 
tence, or appoint time and seasons for God? The 
attempt to do so has caused three-fourths of ou^ 

D 
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quarrels. What words can be more plain and positive 
than those of St. John the Evangelist — "Which were 
born, not of blood, nor of the flesh, nor of the will 
of man, but of God?" "The wind bloweth where it 
listeth, and ye hear the jound thereof, but cannot tell 
whence it cometh, nor whither it goeth ; so is every 
one that is born of the Spirit." Again, it is said, as 
yet the Holy Ghost had fallen on none of them, only 
they were baptized, — clearly showing that, though 
baptized, they had not been regenerated. Further, 
— in Christ Jesus neither circumcision availeth any- 
thing, nor uncircumcision, but a new creature. He is 
not a Jew that is one outwardly. True circumcision, 
like true baptism, is that of the heart. Had the bap- 
tism of water and the baptism of the Holy Ghost 
been identical or inseparable, is it probable that such 
a man as St. Paul would not have been sent to baptize 
as well as to preach? And would he, could he, have 
thanked God that he baptized none of the Corinthians, 
with a few exceptions? Kather would he not have 
desired to baptize the whole of them? 

The doctrine of baptismal regeneration is like a 
wrong figure in arithmetic : not one which follows 
after it can be right, because it is extraneous to 
Divine revelation. He therefore that holds it never 
preaches the Gospel ; there is a leaven of dissent from 
Scripture throughout his argument. This error, at 
the threshold, operates on the mind as the spoil did in 
the camp of Israel. 

I deny that baptismal regeneration is, or ever has 
been, a doctrine of the Church of England since that 
Church became Protestant ; and this I shall endeavour 
to prove anon. 

LETTER VII. 

The doctrine of the Prayer-book is not that which 
A, B or C might suppose it to be, but simply that 
which the law has decreed it to be, with full episcopal 
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assent and consent ; that is, the doctrine of the 39 
Articles, these being doctrinal transcripts of Holy 
Writ. There is no other standard : the offices were 
never regarded as such, and indeed have undergone 
alteration at various times, thereby proving in some 
degree the fact. The reasons why 1 infer that bap- 
tismal regeneration is not, and never has been, a 
doctrine of the Church of England since that Church 
became Protestant are these: — 1. Because the Article 
in the old code of 1536, which did expressly assert 
the doctrine of baptismal regeneiation, was expunged 
solely on that account, and another Article substituted 
in its stead. Is it possible that men, such as the Re- 
formers were, would have so far stultified their pro- 
ceedings as to remove an Article because it contained 
unsound doctrine, and then have substituted another 
in its stead, avowing the same? The supposition is 
preposterous. 2. Because it is well known that the 
Protestant Reformers, whether in the committee or 
out of it, who assisted in the compilation of the 
Prayer-book, did not, and could not, hold such a 
doctrine, being Calvinists. 3. Because the Articles, 
both English and Irish, and also the Homilies, cjparly 
repudiate it. 4. Because there is a total absence of 
authority for it in Holy Writ, the fountain of all 
orthodoxy ; to which I would add experience, which is 
no bad guide upon many occasions. How many 
baptized infidels do we see! — how many baptized 
persecutors of the Gospel, housebreakers and mur- 
derers, in England! — and how very many baptized 
assassins in Ireland ! Would this be possible if bap- 
tismal regeneration were true ? I think not. Common 
reason and common sense may be thrown in to fill up 
the measure of proof against this ungodly nonsense. 
These facts, to my mind, are conclusive. 

The time, it is to be hoped, is not distant when the 
dogma of baptismal regeneration will be regarded 
by the Church of England universally, as once it 
was, as fallacious as witchcraft itself; and when the 
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opposition to Mr. Gorham, for having so faithfully 
and successfully vindicated that Church against the 
charge of holding it, will be remembered with the 
same righteous astonishment as that which fills the 
public mind now at the burning of poor Bennett, the 
school-master of Heavitree, for having denied the 
divinity of the Virgin Mary. 

Baptismal regeneration is a doctrine which origi- 
nated with the Romish Church, and peculiarly belongs 
to it, and to no other. 

It is a doctrine foreign to the Bible. There is 
no passage in that book rightly interjH^ted — no 
evidence, within or without, cognizable to sense 
w reason — ^which can justify a belief in it. Con- 
sider what regeneration is. It is that new birth, or 
i^iritual baptism, which Christ preadied to Nicode- 
mus, and which St. John so well describes — 1-1 S. 
This new birth is jH'oduced by a living principle, 
implanted in the heart by the Hofy Spirit, which, 
from its very nature, must testify its presence by 
eo-essential fruits ; but the total absence of such fruits 
m multitudes that have been baptized affords certain 
proof of ita non-existence. One invariable property 
of life is motion — life cannot be, and be stilL 

But who will dare affirm that he can trace the 
evidence of his regeneration back to his baptism in 
infancy? Yet if baptismal regeneration were true, 
such retrospect of vitality would certainly be dis- 
cernible. 

If you saw a tree which year after year bore no 
fruit, leaves .or other tokens of life, would you not 
pronounce it to be dead? Just so it is with man: 
where no good is^ there is death. The breath of life 
bath not passed over his soul j he has never been re- 
generated or born again, though he be a bishop or 
churchwarden a hundred years old. As well might 
you insist that a child is born alive, but exhibits no 
signs of life, as insist that a person haa been born 
again, but exhibits no godliness. First principles 
never change. 
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Why could not St. John baptize with the Holy 
Ghost, whereby alone regeneration is elHTected? nor 
even Philip, though an Evangelist, when he baptized 
Simon Magus? Evidently because none can do it 
but the author of baptism, Jesus Christ himself. 
The question put to John, " why baptizest thou if 
thou be not that Christ," and the expression " born 
from above" afford some inferential testimony against 
baptismal regeneration. 

Outward ecclesiastical baptism is the door of the 
visible Church of Christ; but Christ is the door of 
the invisible spiritual Church — that is. His mystical 
body — the ground and pillar of the truth, which one 
of our thirty-nine bulwarks of the faith once delivered 
to the saints well defines to be the whole company of 
the faithful, wheresoever dispersed. 

The circumstances which led to the law in question, 
I imagine, were substantially these — For some years 
there prevailed divers controversies throughout the 
kingdom, especially amongst the clergy, as to what 
part of the Prayer-book should be regarded as the 
standard of doctrine. One party contended that it 
should be the Baptismal service, because that was the 
appointed form by which a person was initiated into 
the Church; another, that it should be the Creed, 
because it embodied that which every man stood up 
and confessed before God and man to be his faith ; a 
third, that it should be the Devotional service, be- 
cause it was addressed more immediately to the 
Almighty; but a fourth party, with better judgment 
than all the rest, argued that as the Articles were 
mere epitomes of doctrine taken from Holy Scripture 
direct, surely they were the most fit and proper to 
constitute tnat standard; — ^whereupon the whole epis- 
copal bench was convened to consider this question. 
After a long debate, which occupied many sittings, 
it was determined, without a single dissentient voice, 
that the Articles alone should henceforward be the 
one standard of doctrine. A bill was consequently 
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brought into Parliament grounded on this decision, 
passed both Houses, received the Royal assent, and 
became the law of the land, as acted upon in several 
cases ; for which reason the Articles have never been 
altered, but the Offices have been altered more than 
once, and may be altered again. 

It is self-evident that there must have been some 
standard which could not be altered except by the 
same power which established it, — that is, the law. To 
make the Offices ride over the Articles, therefore, is to 
put the cart before the horse, and to usurp an autho- 
rity altogether fictitious. Against all those evidences, 
human and divine, one thing only can be adduced ; 
that is, the phraseology of the Baptismal Service and 
Catechism, which will be considered hereafter. 



LETTER VIII. 

SPIRITUAL HEADSHIP OF THE CHURCH. 

What a noble monument of justice the British law 
is! Its even bearing and high-minded integrity have 
no parallel in the whole code of human jurisprudence 
ever framed — so beautiful and true in its first prin- 
ciples it is ! A pure instance of this was displayed 
by the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in 
the important Gorham case. Here Truth and Justice 
met together, bearing off the palm of victory, amidst 
the shouts of all people, except those that had been 
" visited with strong delusion, so as to believe a lie," 
or else seduced in a preference of human wisdom and 
authority before Divine. Pointedly it exhibited a 
practical demonstration of the wisdom and equity of 
making the monarch or chief magistrate of the realm 
the temporal head of the Church, agreeably to the 
practice observable from the patriarchal ages down to 
the crucifixion, and from the crucifixion to the present 
day, with no exceptions which did not illustrate, by 
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their failure, the prudence and justice of the rule itself. 
I could enlarge much on this subject, and advance a 
host of authorities in defence of such usage, if time 
and space would permit; I cannot, however, resist the 
temptation of saying a few words on the spiritual 
headship of the Church. This high function is not 
vested in the monarch : Christ, and Chiist alone, is 
the spiritual head of the English Church. The 
monarch is the temporal head ; yet hath he rule in 
things spiritual, so far as he is called upon to put in 
force those laws which were framed for the defence 
and furtherance of the Christian religion, but no fur- 
ther. The monarch hath no power to forgive sins, nor 
to decree that henceforth the ten commandments shall 
have no force, but that the people may worship other 
gods than one, may violate the Sabbath, do murder, 
steal and covet all that their neighbour hath. Yet I 
say that the monarch would have such a power un- 
doubtedly if he were the spiritual Head of the Church. 
All that the monarch can do spiritually, either by 
himself directly, or indirectly by his officials or courts, 
in a case like the present, is to ascertain whether an 
accused person has positively departed from the canon 
01 Scripture in doctrine, or from that ecclesiastical 
poli y established in this realm as taken out of that 
Scripture and declared in the Epistles to Timothy and 
Titus, the Acts, and elsewhere, both in the Old Tes- 
\ament and the New, bishops, priests, and deacons 
)eing answerable to high priests, priests and Levites. 
'rhis done, the monarch passes judgment by the same 
instrumentality. In two instances or more, tried in 
the High Court of Judicature, it was decreed that the 
sole authority in matters of religion was the canon of 
Scripture, evidently proving that the monarch was 
not the spiritual head of the Church in the judgment 
of that court. 

I hope that I have now put the case in a right 
position, without leaving room for doubt or evasion. 
The law, therefore, may do much in a temporal way 
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for the defence of spiritual things. Not that Divine 
truth can ever require or ever receive additional force 
or authority from the law. No ! this is impossible, for 
its own power is Almighty, and human help can but 
encumber it. Nevertheless, a fence may be thrown 
up round about it by the law to defend it against 
human encroachment, which the vanity of science is 
ever prone to make. A barrier also may be erected 
against the foot of pride, which is ever wont to tram- 
ple upon it, and a mantle of protection thrown over its 
ministers and teachers, which, by their very vocation, 
they must needs want. Likewise, a free course may 
be hewn out for the Bible throughout the United King- 
dom, and a full possession of it made as secure in the 
hands of every man by the law as the watch is in 
his pocket. That book also may be constituted an 
element in national education, or, what is far better, 
the whole foundation of it, as it is in Scotland. The 
eminent success of such practice in that happy and 
prosperous land is a living refutation of all the argu- 
ments which can be adduced against it, and the 
strongest motive for its imitation. 

For these reasons, especially for that one, stronger 
than all the rest put together, namely, the authority 
of Divine Revelation, the union of Church and State 
is most valuable and most necessary, nor can it ever 
be dissolved with impunity. The law, in the hands of 
the chief magistrate, is a powerful auxiliary to reli- 
gion ; and this is what was intended by that clause in 
the Litany which prays that magistrates might main- 
tain truth. It was not moral truth only, or chiefly, 
which was there meant — no ! it was the truth of re- 
vealed religion, however lightly esteemed such an 
obligation may be in the present day. 

The alleged practice, therefore, of forcing religion 
down one's throat by an act of Parliament, is a sense- 
less taunt, which carries its own refutation along with 
it Acts of Parliament can do no more than encou- 
rage and protect religion, its professors and followers. 
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by wholesome restraint, against their enemies, perse* 
cutors and slanderers, without infringing one iota upon 
the conscience of any man. The church and nation 
owe Mr, Gorham much for the unflinching fidelity, 
sound principle, and steiiing ability with which he 
conducted this case to a prosperous issue. To have an 
Established Church, and no union between Church and 
State would be at once to erect a popedom in this 
kingdom, though one of a kind not altogether similar 
to that of Rome. If, therefore, the effect of Convo- 
cation, so urgently called for by the Tractarian party, 
would be to dissolve this union, it becomes very ques- 
tionable whether the revival of Convocation would be 
desirable or safe. It is no bad maxim to leave well 
alone. Whether Convocation be a good thing or bad 
one, to grant it during a raging controversy in the 
Church like the present would be hazardous and un- 
wise in the extreme, and could not but aggravate the 
difficulties and accelerate the evils which this contro- 
versy, if not faithfully adjusted, is so calculated to 
produce. A large proportion of the controversies 
upon religion are mere controversies between the con- 
verted and the unconverted — one defending the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, in all 
ways and all times; the other opposing it with all their 
mind and might, having no knowledge of it in their 
head, no love of it in their heart : both of which 
characters are significantly illustrated in St. Paul 
when he left Jerusalem and reached Damascus, setting 
out from the former a fierce persecutor, in an uncon- 
verted state, but arriving at Damascus a Christian. 



LETTER IX. 

PUSEYISM. 

There is a " march of intellect" backwards as well 
forwards, — I mean that which leads man away from 
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his God. Thitherward the Oxford heresy, now un- 
happily so much in fashion, always tends. 

A more impious, audacious piece of quackery was 
never oiSered to the acceptance of a Christian people 
than Puseyism. There is not one ray of truth in it, 
the proof whereof is demonstrable m its principles 
and visible in its fruits. 

It is curious and most instructive to observe what 
a complete extinguisher of all true religion Puseyism 
is, in whatever Church, whatever family, or whatever 
heart, it finds an entrance. " I will curse their bless- 
ings," appears to be a handwriting on the wall, 
always legible against its advocates ; but no converted 
man or true Christian is ever ensnared into it per- 
manently. It is only the religion of the unconverted 
— a mere refuge for the destitute, but one which can 
afford no covert from the tempest, no shelter from the 
fitorm. As it was elegantly said of Popery — ^its 
prototype — so might it be said of Puseyism — Like a 
vulture, it preys upon the dead ; it cannot touch the 
living. 

I have no desire to breathe a syllable against Dr. 
Pusey personally. Would to Goa that I could con- 
vince him of his deadly mistake, and turn his foot 
backwards to saving Truth again ! In true repentance 
lies true honour. Gladly would I walk a long way 
barefooted to do him that one service. His animal 
feelings may be very good. Perhaps he is quite sincere, 
for a person may be as sincere in error as in truth. 
He may be kind-hearted, generous and just— so may 
any unbeliever be : he may be learned — so was Saul of 
Tarsus ; and circumspect in his outward demeanour — 
so was Judas, for he was chosen treasurer on that very 
account. All these qualities, good as they really are 
in themselves so far as they go, are nevertheless per- 
fectly compatible with an ignorance and a hatred of 
the gospel, and the consequent substitution of some- 
thing else in its stead. How rare it is to find a learned 
professor, from Dr. Pusey or Dr. Newman down to the 
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ordinary tutor — or a school-master, from Dr. Arnold 
down to the teacher of arithmetic — that is a good divine 
Not that learning is anywise incompatible with the 
acquisition of true religion: far othervrise, — but the 
possession and the pride of learning, associated with 
the paramount reliance but too often placed upon it, 
actually indispose the mind for the reception of a realy 
humbling and saving knowledge of the gospel, which 
demands another frame altogether for its full enjoy- 
ment. So painfully common was this infirmity in the 
days of St. Augustine that he was tempted to exclaim 
- — '* Indocti swrgunt^ et qui rapient Ccelum*^* The scho- 
lar and the divine united, head and heart, make up 
the perfect character. Hence it is that we seldom see 
it ; but, when we see it, how excellent a work it is, and 
good to look upon ! Who shall estimate its value or 
mete out the boundaries of its usefulness to mankind? 
The homage of wise men always attends its steps, to 
ascend no higher; and an honourable remembrance 
adorns its tomb. 

It is a good thing to die well. Cranmer and Ridley, 
Usher, Hall, Jewel, Hopkins, and Hooker, — how 
greatly their names are beloved and honoured by all 
Christians, even to this day, — while others, equalled 
learned, though not equally wise, like poor unhappy 
Person, are all but forgotten ! Mark the words of a 
dying father to his son : — " And thou, Solomon, my 
son, know thou the God of thy father, and serve him 
with a perfect heart and a willing mind, for the Lord 
searcheth all hearts and understandeth all the imagi- 
nations of the thoughts. If thou seek Him, He will 
be found of thee ; but if thou forsake Him, He will 
cast thee ofi^ for ever. My son, keep thou the watch 
of the Lord." — Chron. Cranmer^s B. 



LETTER X. 

Conversion is the great characteristic event in the 
life of man bearing upon eternity ! This done, all 
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IS done; but undone, nothing is done, for it is the 
one line of demarcation between s^nritual death and 
spiritual life. On one side all is darkness, on the other 
light. 

Conversion is not regeneration, but the instant and 
invariable effect of it. Suppose that you had a watch 
exquisitively wrought, but the wheels of it, in conse- 
quence of a defective mainspring, the original one 
having been lost, all moved in a backward direction. 
Then imagine that you had discovered a workman of 
uncommon skill, who, by the insertion of a new and 
entirely different spring, caused the wheels all to 
assume an onward and right course. Here you have 
an illustration both of regeneration and conversion — 
the former being represented by the insertion of a 
new spring ; the latter by the change of motion in the 
wheels from a wrong to a right direction, whereby 
the indications of this instrument, all fallacious be- 
fore, are now become true, and well to be relied upon. 
I have therefore now adopted this term because it 
embraces both the tree and its fruit, and because, 
moreover, it cuts off all the controversy associated 
with technical definitions, and conducts the reader, 
by an easy transition, to that notable example of it 
in Saul of Tarsus, which renders all further explana- 
tion upon the subject needless. 

Here you behold the proud, popular, triumphant 
scholar of Gamaliel — a Pharisee— carrying everything 
before him, hating and persecuting all Christians, only 
because they were Christians; and, while his hands 
were yet reeking with the blood of St. Stephen, his 
heart panted for more, and forthwith he hurried on 
to Damascus, there to gratify his mad ambition. But 
ere he reached that devoted city this fierce ringleader 
of a ferocious band on a sudden was cast down to the 
ground, faint and feeble as a swooning child. His 
mind and body seemed aghast ; life almost went out ; 
his senses refused to do their office ; his limbs had no 
strength left, as if all Mature trembled at the presence 
of her God. This conversion was not wrought by 
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any miraculous power ; therefore let no man parry it 
off under that pretext, as a thing which bears no re- 
laticm to himself. The circumstances which attended 
it were miraculous, but the conversion itself was sim- 
ply that which all must undergo before they can be 
t)nristians. Every soul living is either a Said of Tar- 
sus or a Paul of Athens. 

There is no third character : by this gauge might 
every one measure himself. Observe also, — no re- 
pentance, no compunction, nor even the ordinary 
feelings of humanity, touched the heart of Saul ; no, as 
he himself afterwards affirmed, it was the grace of God 
alone which did all — ^free, unsolicited, and unmerited 
— nay, the very reverse of merited. 

Why certain persons should labour so hard to white- 
wash the character of Saul it is not easy to surmise, 
unless they be prompted by a secret enmity to the doc- 
trines of grace, (perhaps unknown to themselves,) for 
he was guilty of blasphemy, oppression, robbery and 
murder. But the worse his character was, the more 
was the grace of God magnified in delivering him from 
it and making him a Christian. But mark the con- 
trast of his position in thQ opinion of man before his 
conversion, and that after it ! Very remarkable it is, 
and full of instruction. "Aforetime his voice was 
as a tabret to their ears," when it was employed in 
pouring forth blasphemy : now that it is raised in 
proclaiming the name of Jesus their rage is kindled 
to malicious madness, which nothing but death could 
appease, just as it was in the heart of Cain. Who 
can read the recital of St. Paul's sufferings without a 
pang? There is no enmity on earth so implacable 
and intense as that of the natural heart against divine 
truth. The carnal heart with which every one is born 
is not only disposed to enmity, but actually is enmity, 
towards God, in and by itself, as the Scriptures 
testify. »So it was, and is, and ever will be. 

Sir Richard Steele, who so much adorned the Spec^ 
tatovj was the idol of his profane party until it pleased 
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Gk>d to open his wits to see their folly and his own, 
and to make him a Christian ; then immediately the 
tongues of his companions, which had been loud in 
his praise just before, were lifted up in abuse and 
execrations upon his name. 

This circumstance gave rise to his celebrated little 
work entitled the " Christian Hero," which is not 
unworthy of an amended reprint, enforcing the in- 
junction of the Apostle — " Add to your faith valour," 
mistranslated virtue — ^that is, Christian heroism. 

As every successive generation requires conversion 
as positively and peremptorily as that which has gone 
before it, the subject of conversion ought to constitute 
a leading feature in aU religious education and pulpit 
ministrations. 

We are much in want of a short, popular and 
powerful essay upon Conversion. 

There is a wide difference between a religious man, 
observant of formalities without the grace of God in 
his heart, and a converted man that worships God in 
spirit and in truth. 

Conversion, like regeneration, is effected by the 
solitary influence of the Holy Spirit. They are, in- 
deed, but degrees of the same process, or links in the 
same chain. Man can never quicken his own soul, 
any more than he could have created himself originally. 
He may turn away from outward vices, from the dread 
of consequences or other causes ; but conversion im- 
plies something more than this — ^it implies a thorough 
revolution of the heart and life. His thoughts, words, 
and actions are all reversed. His affections are 
changed: the good which he hated before, now he 
loves ; and the evil he loved, now he hates. His will, 
all-froward before, is now inclined heaven-ward. His 
understanding, which was but darkness visible, is now 
light ; so that the book which was before " sealed" to 
his mind because his eyes were " holden," he can now 
read with an understanding heart ; and the letter which 
he read as a grammarian unprofitably, now unfolds 
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behind it the inside sense or mind of God in it, mar- 
vellously to his edification and saving health. His 
lips also, long habituated to vanity, now utter know- 
ledge dearly. In short, he is made a new creature 
in Christ tfesus — that is, a Christian*— -for the first 
time in his life. The dynasty and dominion of dark- 
ness under which he served is broken to pieces, and 
the kingdom of light and life set up in its stead. ^' I 
will give them a new heart, that they may walk in my 
statutes," without which heart they could not so walk. 

I had almost forgotten the highest proof of all — 
that which was urged in proof of St. Paul's conver- 
sion — I mean prayer. Numberless were the prayers 
that he had recited in dead formality; but the first 
acceptable prayer that he offered up in his whole life 
was that he prayed immediately after his conversion, 
because the rest had no faith in them, without which 
it is impossible to please God. Faith is the soul of 
all religious doings and devotions, without which they 
are but as a tiiming brass or a sounding cymbal. 
Faith is a gift always bestowed upon the regenerate, 
who are thereby made children and bars of heaven. 
All those blessings, in short, are links in one chain 
which constitutes the process by which God makes 
man a Christian. But the lines by which they are 
distinguished can never be drawn mathematically, nor 
the periods of their accomplishment set down in chro- 
nological ord^. These are points of information as 
unnecessary as they are unattainable. 

And now, as a crowning evidence of the fact, the 
wc»*ld, which could not hate him when a fool, as the 
Psalmist calls him, because the world ever loves its 
own, now hates him right well, speaking all manner 
of evil against him — ^falsely, as above noticed. But 
the Scriptures must be fulfilled to a hair's breadth. 
For all this, however, he is well prepared, knowing 
that lus master received the same wages from the 
same world; and by degrees he acquires more and 
mora deadness to tne world, as he grows in grace 
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and in knowledge, to his unspeakable happiness. 
Burke must have arrived far toward this blest estate 
of mind when he exclaimed, "I would not give a 
peck of refuse wheat in this hard winter for all the 
world calls fame. 



LETTER XI. 



Once, as the people of Athens were rushing out of 
the theatre, Diogenes was seen pushing his way through 
the crowd into it. " Ha ! Mr. Philosopher," said some 
one near him, " how happens this, that you are going 
into the theatre when all the rest are coming out of it?" 
" Oh !" replied Diogenes, " That's what I have done all 
the days of my life — oppose the world in every thing; 
then 1 am sure to be right." But how nearly the 
philosopher approached the precepts of the Gospel in 
this incident and observation ! Had the philosopher 
lived long enough to see the full light shining, now 
amazed would he have been at its flash upon his un- 
derstanding, polished, as it was, both by nature and 
art ! The world is really a commentary upon Scrip- 
ture; and a keen observer will wonder at the peifect 
illustrations of it which the world unconsciously 
affords — (note the 37th and 73rd Psalms,) — thereby 
proving, amidst other evidence, that truth is all its 
foundation. " The friendship of the world is enmity 
with God." What a sentence this is! — "Love not 
the world. If ye love the world, the love of the 
Father is not in you. Be ye not conformed to this 
world." Hard lesson, yet it must be learnt. Faith 
only can teach it — that true and lively faith, which 
overcometh the world, enabling: one to regard its 
frowns, and its smUes with but transient imotion. 
Faith is the gift of Grod ; no man can believe as he 
likes and when he likes. An admirable and almost 
enviable degree of it must have been possessed by the 
Apostle when he exclaimed, " God forbid that I should 
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glory save in the cross of our Lord Jesu3 Christ, by 
whom the world is crucified unto me and I unto the 
world." But the Apostle, ever grateful for his deliver- 
ance — ever faithful to him that wrought it — boldly 
says, " By the grace of God I am what I am," — not 
in part only, but altogether* His "full stature in 
Christ" was of grace, and so is that of every man, 
*' By grace are ye saved through faith ; and that not 
of yourselves; it is the gift of God, — not of works^ 
lest any man should boast." Grace, in a religious 
sense, is the high prerogative of God alone — ^gratui- 
tous and free — unmerited by any virtue, unfettered 
by any condition. Like a deed of gift in law, it is 
marred by conditions. No man can create it, no 
measure confer it immediately. " The God of all 
graces" is his title. If, therefore, all grace be of God, 
there can be none of man. What logic can be plainer? 
Hence to talk of ministerial grace, of sacramental 
grace, or even channels of grace, is to use language 
of very questionable propriety. How can the sacra- 
ments give what they have not got? Is it possible 
that a material and perishable substance, whether of 
water, bread, or wine, can give forth an immaterial, 
imperishable and divine principle? The supposition 
is an arrogant as it is absurd. Let no man, therefore, 
assume to himself the power of administering this 
inestimable gift of grace. It is nauseous, as well as 
sad, to hear a poor unhappy youth, of the Tractarian 
school, whose heart is as destitute of grace as a nether 
millstone, as proved by th« tongue, its best index, talk 
of administering grace to such and such a one. The 
doings, or rather misdoings, at Saint Barnabas, Brigh- 
ton, and too many other places, might almost justify 
the question. Has the nineteenth century, by a tremen- 
dous fall, in its 29th year, really slid back into reli- 
gious chaos again — or had its descent broken by the 
days of the Bishops of Dunkelden, Dr. Geo. Treitor, 
who confessed that he had never read the Old and 
New Testament in his life? Not long ago I heard a 
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sermon preached by a lofty Tractarian, in which there 
was not a single sentence upon the Christian religion 
from end to end. It must have required uncommon 
ingenuity to write a sermon so thoroughly destitute of 
religious matter as this one was. I could quote it 
and leave the issue to the judgment of the public; 
but I will not do so now, and hope that I never shall. 

Will not, cannot, repentance lift off the hand of 
retributive justice, now pressing sore upon the nation 
for that fatal act of 1829 ? Yes, doubtless it can ; but 
it must be true repentance — that repentance unto life 
which is never repented of. To the British Senate, 
it may humbly and respectfully be thus addressed — 
Answer Joshua's question with Joshua's mind, giving 
to others full liberty of conscience to choose the way 
of error, until their blind eyes be opened to see a 
better. 

Arrest the Maynooth grant at once, without another 
argument, for argument is exhausted already; and 
hand over the funds, thus unprofitably bestowed, 
and worse than unprofitably, to the men of truth and 
faithfulness that are now casting light upon the dark 
places of Ireland at every step they take. "How 
beautiful are the feet of them that preach the Gospel 
of Peace and bring glad tidings of good things !" But 
must the Church give place to Popery, cloaked in 
Puseyism? No, not for an hour. That vain, old 
superstitution, which once covered our land with dark- 
ness worse than Egyptian, is again brought back into 
fashion — alas, by distinguished men — at our Univer- 
sities, who ought to be ever first and foremost in 
defending the Church against its approaches to her 
threshold. But so it ever was: from the time of 
Caiaphas to the present, unenlightened High Priests 
have been usually found amongst the worst enemies 
which Christ and his Gospel have had to encounter. 

The good old Ambrose was a writer of no light 
authority or superficial observation. " There is scarce 
a heresy," he affirms, '' that has ever entered into the 
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Church of Christ except through the way of the 
clergy; but the truth and simplicity of the Gospel 
have ever been retained by the fidelity of the laity." 
Some allowance must be made for the clergy, as one 
temptation always stands in their way which the laity 
are exempt from. The " esprit de corps^^ a powerful 
and oftentimes most valuable and virtuous impulse, is 
permitted to take precedence of the spirit and doc- 
trine of the Gospel, especially amongst the heads of 
colleges or cathedrals, — a fact as lamentable as it is 
notoriously true, and easy to be proved- Ecclesiastics, 
therefore, are essentially disqualified for the settling 
of points in doctrine definitively. The laity, conse- 
quently, should ever constitute an element in convoca- 
tion. But I have reason to think that church matters 
may be conducted far better without convocation than 
with it. I apprehend it will be found, upon the re- 
view of the subject, that some of the most important 
improvements in the doctrine of our Church ever 
effected have been effected by laymen, and that all the 
objectionable parts in our Prayer-book which have 
caused three hundred years of controversy were com- 
piled exclusively by ecclesiastics. 

Amongst other defects of the new school, and in the 
old, of which it is a most unworthy offspring, one of the 
most prominent and pernicious is the misappropriation 
or perversion of Scripture terms, whereby their true 
sense is vitiated or absolutely destroyed. This re- 
mark is especially applicable to this subject. There 
is, perhaps, no word in the English language so much 
abused and bo little understood as that word — Grace. 
Yet how anxiously St. Paul laboured to explain its 
meaning, and how ably he reasoned upon it ! Full 
well he knew, by the secret, saving influence of it 
upon his own heart, how contrary a thing it was to 
human merit, — how unlike to all that the world giveth, 
— and how apt the pride of the natural heart would 
4jver be to cast it down and lift itself up, if it could, 
upon its ruins. 
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The doctrines of grace and the dominion of pride 
can never agree. As well might you attempt to 
amalgamate light with darkness. 



LETTER XII. 



Having now considered, with all practicable brevity, 
some of the appendages to real baptism, I shall con- 
clude the subject by adding a few items in explanation 
and support of the foregoing observations. 

" The one true baptism is that which is wrought by 
the Holy Spirit upon the heart, whereby a person is 
regenerated or born again, not of blood, nor of the 
will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God.'' 

This is baptism for the remission of sins, because 
by it a person is baptized into the life and death of 
Christ, with all the benefits accruing therefrom. He is 
justified freely by grace, and fully by the merits of 
Christ, — having a perfect righteousness inaputed to 
him through faith, which, being the gift of God, is a 
true and lively faith, always proving its identity by 
love and good works, more and more perfectly as the 
recipient thereof grows in grace and in the knowledge 
of Jesus Christ, which he must unceasingly aim at by 
the use of appointed means, of which prayer is the 
first, for there is no halting-place in this travail, — 
" non progredi est regredi^ That grand link which 
binds neaven to earth — the doctrine of justification 
by faith, without works — that is, independently of 
works — though invariably followed by them, is an 
essential article of the Gospel, which no man can re- 
ject but at his peril. It is one which may be regarded 
as a fair test of orthodoxy in nations, churches and 
individuals; and, as Luther says, ''truly indicates 
either a standing church by its presence, or a falling 
church by its absence.*' 

Far otherwise is that intellectual faith, derived from 
human teaching, which descends no lower than the 
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head, and which, however orthodox, is a mere assent 
of the mind to propositions that it cannot gainsay, 
but having no heart in it may be blown away by any 
blast of temptation set in against it, as we too often 
see by youths sent up to our universities well taught 
in this faith, but who come down unbelieving Trac- 
tarians, to the indescribable anguish of their parents. 
Of such faith it may be said, " Grod did nothing here." 

The outward rite of baptism is a most becoming 
and dutiful representation * of that above considered, 
and it may be a suitable and successful preparation 
for it, just as John's baptism was for Christ's baptism. 
But the representation or sign of a thing is not the 
thing itself. When you behold the rainbow, you at 
once recognize the sign of the covenant which God 
made with Noah, that He would not again destroy 
the world by water; but the sign of a covenant is not 
the substance of it. All are not Israel that are of 
Israel, — by which is meant the true Jew of the Old 
Testament and the true Christian of the New, which 
are one, comprehended under this title, the Israel of 
God. But as all initiated into the Church of Israel 
were not Israelites indeed, so, neither are all Chris- 
tians that are baptized into the Church of Christ; 
hence we pray " that all who profess and call them- 
selves Christians may be led into the way of truth." 
Both inward and outward baptism may possibly occur 
together, but they are not constitutionally the same ; 
neither are they necessarily simultaneous in their 
operation. 

Latimer, who assisted in the compilation of the 
Liturgy, exclaimed " that all those who expound re- 
generation to be christening in water, and nothing 
else, are firebrands," — that is, promoters of strife and 
distraction in the Church ; I could add Becon, Jewel, 
St. Augustine, and almost all the Reformers, as ex- 
amples of the like attestation. But what says the 
Oxford manifesto, dated April 29, 1850, in opposition 
to this host of witnesses, both inspired and uninspired ? 
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Its words are these : — " We teach and maintain, and, 
by the help of God, will continue to teach and main- 
tain, the remission of sins to all infants, in and by the 
grace of Holy Baptism, and the regeneration of the 
same universally by that blessed sacrament," — as if 
God had nothing to do with it, but that an ordained 
minister was all in all, — thus rendering unto Caesar 
the things which belong to God only. 

" The trial of a man," says Solomon, " is in his 
reasoning." It is passing strange that upwards of 
forty tutors and fellows should have given their sanc- 
tion to so cloudy and unauthorized a declaration. 
Perhaps nine-tenths of them never read it, and herein 
may be found their best excuse. It is high time for 
that university whose name is so dear throughout 
Great Britain to cease from man, and forthwith turn 
unto God with a true heart, after the example of their 
forefathers, taking the word of God as a lamp unto 
their feet and a light unto their path. 

If the fountain be polluted at its source, how can 
the streams which flow from it be pure, or those who 
slake their thirst by drinking thereat be otherwise 
than damaged by its impurity ? 

At least, let Oxford be consistent for its own sake, 
if for no other. 

Raze the martyrs' monument to the ground till not 
one stone of it be left upon another, or else follow the 
martyrs' steps. Neutrality is a vice. " He that is 
not with me is against me," says our Lord. 

Should wisdom happily guide them into the latter 
course and rivet their affections to the principles of 
the Reformation, no exodus from their ranks, no in- 
fidelity in their sons, will vex their thoughts or blot 
their escutcheon any more. 



LETTER XIII. 



Many readers may desire, and reasonably demand, 
to know of me some authorities, strong in public 
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estimation, both living and dead, in support of my 
attempt to defend the Church of England, and other 
Protestant Churches, against all accusations made 
upon them, in thought or word, of really and inten- 
tionally holding the superstitious dogma of Baptismal 
Regeneration. 

1 shall therefore quote two only of the latter, for the 
sake of brevity — Hooker and Calvin — as fair repre- 
sentatives of the English, Scotch, and Foreign Pro- 
testant Churches, not knowing any higher authority 
among men. 

" The Sacraments in themselves," says Hooker, 
"contain no vital efficacy. They are moral instru- 
ments appointed by God, the use whereof is in our 
hands — ^the eflFect in His. For the use, we have His 
commandment — for the eflFect, His promise." 

Calvin follows on in the same course, thus : — " In 
Holy Baptism, the outward and visible sign only is 
administered by man, but the reality of it is de- 
rived and proceeds from Jesus Christ alone; for He 
sprinkles our conscience with His blood, and He 
also mortifies our old man, and gives us the spirit 
of regeneration." 

A multitude of the like authorities might be ad- 
duced, and many also on the other side; but these 
latter are chiefly of Popish origin, to all of which I 
would say, as St. Augustine cSd in his controversy 
with Cresconius — "Leave Cyprian alone, and prove 
your case by the Holy Scriptures. When you shall 
have done this, I will submit at once." "In the cause 
of religion," said Dr. Alley, Bishop of Exeter, " the 
Fathersf are not to be heard, because in that case God 
is to be heard before all, because He is the Father of 
all." 

The Reformers were far better divines than the 
Fathers, and good reason there was why they should 
be so. They had more knowledge of ancient languages 
-^more access to libraries — more experience — more 
freedom of action, — and were just as nigh the foun- 
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tain of wisdom, as the Fathers themselves. The old 
adage, " The nearer the source, the purer the stream,'' 
may hold good in hydraulics, but is of nothing worth 
in questions of divinity, as is shown by the gross 
errors, even of believers, whilst Christ was on earth, 
and immediately after it. No Protestants, or primitive 
Christians, as a body, ever entertained the doctrine 
of regeneration as effected in and by water baptism, as 
the Oxford school, in its mysterious retrograde, has 
been tempted erroneously to proclaim. Religion de- 
mands assent to some things above reason, but to 
none contrary to reason. The sooner the Church 
gives her open and unqualified rejection of this dogma, 
the better for her peace, popularity, and best welfare 
—not by legal enactments, but by individual dis- 
claimers on the part of our bishops and other autho- 
rities. Many persons favour baptismal regeneration, 
not because they can find authority in Holy Writ, but 
because it is implied in the baptismal service. What 
a sad necessity this is ! Not many degrees worse was 
the confessional of Cardinal Pole, that he could readily 
believe the doctrines of Zuinglius if his church did 
not forbid it. 

As a living testimony, which I have the honour to 
have on my side against baptismal regeneration, per- 
mit me to mention the Church of Ireland, which is 
one with the English. What age has ever produced 
more faithful, learned, and enlightened men than the 
Bishops of Ossory and Cashel, together with the whole 
clergy of Ireland, and likewise the Evangelical portion 
of the English clergy? Upon a review of ecclesiastical 
history, back to the death of the last apostle, St. John, 
I cannot point my finger to any page enriched and 
adorned by a galaxy of divines superior to these. 
Never do I read the following passages but they rise 
up instantly in my mind: — "This people have I 
formed for myself. They shall shew forth my praise." 
Very evident it is, by the conversions from Popery 
wrought through their instrumentality, that the bless- 
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ings of God rest upon their labours, and will rest, 
because the promise of God standeth sure. My Word, 
it is said, shall not return empty. 

That word they preach, and consequently the pro- 
mise of God belongs to them and all others that preach 
the same, but to none besides. 

Living testimony, in every way unquestionable, like 
this, forms an overwhelming flood of evidence in fa- 
vour of my proposition, that baptismal regeneration 
is not a doctrine of the reformed Church of England, 
nor one of Divine revelation, 

A most valuable and powerful addition to this evi- 
dence against such doctrine in the abstract is furnished 
by the Scotch Church, which, for its sound doctrine 
and steadfast adherence to religious principle and 
practice, might vie with any body under Heaven, and 
which unanimously rejects it. 

In 1548, after due consideration, it was determined 
that the confessional should neither be suppressed nor 
enforced, but be left open to be continued or discon- 
tinued at will, by the parties whom it might concern ; 
the effect of which was, that the confessional quickly 
fell into desuetude. So would it surely be with bap- 
tismal regeneration if the wise precedent above cited 
in reference to the confessional were followed in 
amending the baptismal service. Leave the spiritual 
effect of baptism alone in becoming silence, agreeably 
to the usage observed in the other sq,crament. 

In celebrating the Lord's Supper, no clergyman is 
called upon to give judgment as to the fact whether 
the communicant has or has not received inward 
spiritual grace; yet the service' is nowise impoverished 
or impaired in its high solemnity by such omission. 
So let it be in due season with the baptismal service ; 
then the apple of discord will be removed out of sight. 
Until this is done, discord will never cease. 

AH that ever is done, says Erasmus, through sacra- 
mental rites and ceremonies, is done by Ood's power 

G 
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alone, not by man's. The teacher does all in vain 
outwardly, except Christ work within, and send down 
His godly virtue from Heaven." 



LETTER XIV. 

Sanctification is another link in the same chain 
wrought by the same Almighty Power. I make no 
reference to chronological points in relation to it, much 
disputed. Sanctification is not effected, as some ima- 
gine, by changing the old nature into the new, for this 
is impracticable. Flesh can never be sanctified — " That 
which is born of the flesh is flesh." Human nature 
is ever human nature still. The old Adam never dies 
whilst life last. It is but dethroned at best, by the 
presence and the power of a vital principle initised 
into the soul of the regenerate, which keeps it in sub- 
jection ; but not always, for it obtains the mastery but 
too often in the best of men, and is ever intent upon 
regaining the ascendancy which, by converrfon, it nas 
lost. Hence the doctrine of sinless perfection is a vain 
theory, most fertile in producing spiritual pride and 
self-delusion. Never do I see an inflated balloon, toss- 
ing itself to and fro, and struggling to ascend by its 
own buoyancy, yet in vain, by reason of the ligaments 
which fasten it to the earth, but I am instantly re- 
minded of the fruitless attempts in man to ascend 
heavenward by his own strength. 
. Fallen man must be saved, if saved at all, isolately 
by Jesus Christ — ^the one Mediator between God and 
man — however contrary such a course might be to his 
vain-glory or presumed all-sufficiency. No man can 
earn his salvation ; it is the gift of God, which St. Paul 
proves as clearly to reason as any problem in Euclid 
can be proved to sense. 

Kepentance is of two kinds, — 1st, that which the 
Baptist preached. At that time all people were idola-^ 
tors, except the Jews, — each keeping his idol in his 
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pocket or his chamber, or bearing it carved out on his 
walking-staff, implement of husbandry, or weapon of 
war. It was absolutely necessary that these should 
be cast aside before Christ could be received. This is 
repentance from dead works. There is, secondly, a 
repentance unto life, which Christ ascended on high to 
give, among other gifts, to his people Israel — that is, 
to all true believers. Repentance cannot be considered 
as the pre-requisite of faith. The questions concern- 
ing the mode and time of baptising do not come within 
my scheme, which aims only at the direct bearings of 
baptism. Yet have I no wish to shun the subject : 
therefore I unhesitatingly declare my entire satisfac- 
tion in the mode practised by the Church of England, 
anxious, at the same time, to see one word in that 
service exchanged for another, which will be explained 
when ffpoaking of the divisions in the Church. True, 
indeed, there is no express direction to be found in re- 
ference to infant baptism, neither is there in reference 
to the change of the Sabbath ; but both of these being 
fixed immediately by example — ^the former after the 
custom relating to its type in the Jewish Church, the 
latter according to prophecy — the necessity of a com- 
mandment thereon was removed. 

I have never heard of any period in the primitive 
Church when infant baptism was prohibited or dis- 
continued. The terms *fire' and * water' are used 
throughout Scripture as emblems to denote the opera- 
tions of the Holy Spirit — the latter, by its outward 
cleansing properties, the former by its penetrating 
intensity. They are borrowed from the Levitical puri- 
fication of their vessels, — the earthen ones being 
cleansed by water, the metal ones by fire. But no- 
where are these terms used in a material sense except 
upon material subjects. 

Far indeed be it from my wish to disparage the 
sacrament of baptism. Rather would I exalt it, if I 
could, by stripping it of all superstitious appendages, 
which God hates, and bringing it to the unexception- 
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able level of the other sacrament. The simple, sound 
and, I may add, sublime composition of the commu- 
nion Service cannot have failed to excite the admira- 
tion of veiy many who, nevertheless, were perhaps 
unacquainted with the cause of it, which is this : An 
especial commission was appointed, in spite of a strong 
opposition, for the sole purpose of revising this service, 
as well to get rid of the Romish Mass altogether as to 
reconcile the people to its absence, by making this ser- 
vice every way unexceptionable, both in doctrine and 
in form ; and so happily did this commission execute 
its task that it has ever been a matter of public regret 
that the like benefit was not conferred by the same 
body upon the other offices of our Church ; but this, 
no doubt, will be done at the next Reformation, which 
cannot be far ofi^. ^ 

It is remarkable, and most worthy of nqti<% that 
the wisest of men in this world's wisdom are the first 
to err, and the deepest to err, in religion, thereby 
illustrating to exactness this Scriptui'e maxim — " The 
world by wisdom knew not God," and never can know 
him. Neither intellect nor human learning affords 
protection against error in religion. Put tias obser- 
vation to the test by bringing it to bear upon history, 
past and present — upon the Episcopal Bench — the 
Houses of Parliament — the Universities — the Tracta- 
rian School — and the literati of France or of Germany, 
— and see whether it does not hold good. Nevertheless, 
this humiliating fact supplies no argument against 
education ; it only teaches us not to rely upon it for 
eternal things, but always to look higher for that wis- 
dom which maketh wise unto salvation. " If a man 
lack wisdom of this kind, let him ask it of God," who 
alone can give it. 

No apology shall I offer for presuming, as a layman, 
to enter upon subjects of divinity, because every one 
has a soul*to be saved or to be lost; therefore religion 
is the business of every one, as well lay as clerical — 
and one, moreover, in which he dare not be slothfuL 
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Yet am I willing and desirous to be corrected in any- 
tliing that I may state erroneously. I write my own 
thoughts, without even the knowledge of a single in- 
dividual, and consequently I must be wrong at some 
times, and not improbably so upon the subject follow- 
ing — that of ''the compilation of the Prayer Book" — 
concerning which authentic documents are so rare and 
incomplete. 

Very many clergymen, I have reason to believe, 
fully assent to what I have said upon baptism, but 
their tongues are fettered by circumstances. 



LETTER XV. 



THE COMPILATION AND EMENDATION OF THE PRAYER- 
BOOK. — CHURCH PRINCIPLES. 

Much has been said and thought upon the doctrines 
of the Church of England, somewhat irreverently, if 
not unfairly towards the Church, even by her own 
members, lay and clerical. 

The Church of England, in truth, has no doctrines 
originally and peculiarly her own. It would be diffi- 
cult to conceive a worse compliment that could be 
paid her than to suppose that she had ; for in that case 
they must be void of Divine authority, and conse- 
quently of no authority at all. The doctrine, of the 
Church of England are the doctrines of Christ, as de- 
clared directly by Himself or indirectly by the Pro- 
phets and Apostles — " Nothing adding thereto, nothing 
taking therefrom, aforethought." This fact, in the 
abstract, is indubitably proved by that important co- 
vering Article, the 6th, and abundant other testimony. 
All, therefore, found in the Prayer-Book or heard from 
the pulpit, which does not reach up to this one only 
standard in divinity, is extraneous and foreign to the 
real intent of the Church, and must be regarded, if in 
reference to the Prayer-Book, as the result of defective 
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composition or of a morbid influence existing at the 
time of its compilation, which admitted of no control ; 
and if, in reference to the pulpit, it must be ascribed 
to the want of enlightenment on the part of the 

freacher — an exception incident to human infirmity, 
do not think that I tax charity overmuch in claiming 
this indulgence for the Church, because it is, I pre- 
sume, well founded, as a further consideration of the 
times and circumstances under which the Church 
was established, or rather re-established, will serve to 
confirm. This is a High-Church principle, truly so 
called, in which I glory ; but Puseyism is one of the 
lowest of the low, because it is of the earth — earthy 
in its origin, its progress, and its end. That members 
of the Episcopal Bench, to whom we look up as ex- 
amples of uncorruptness in doctrine, should demean 
themselves and their Church by giving any counte- 
nance to it is a humiliating demonstration of the fall 
of man, yet most beautifully contrasted by the labours 
of that learned and enlightened prelate, the Bishop of 
Ossory, and many others who now adorn the Epis- 
copal Bench. But the exceptions or excrescences of 
the Church, few indeed as they are, and much like 
fungi upon the oak, have been mistaken by Tracta- 
rians for real substance^ and thrust into fashion by 
patronage, which always brings a multitude, less or 
more numerous, in its train. But it is one of those 
many fashions of the world which quickly pass away, 
as a vision of the night. Folly will have iis fling in 
religion, falsely so called, as in dress, when once it has 
become fashionable. Like a clock wound up, it runs 
its hours out and then stops in silence, unprofitable. 
The fashion of Arius, Pelagius, Irwin and Johanna 
Southcote, all had their reign — some of them for 
many years, attended by multitudes of votaries. But 
where are those fashions now ? Gone ! — ^like the vapour 
of a train-engine's chimney, without leaving a trace 
behind or a single being who would risk his reputa- 
tion for common sense by acknowledging himself their 
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advocate. Just so will it be with the fashion of 
Puseyism or Tractarianism, — whichever you may be 
pleased to designate it, for it is the same thing — when 
its unhappy deluded authors, blind leaders of the 
blind, shall have gone to their last home, and their 
dupes left behind been made happily sensible of their 
fatal delusion. Methinks its death-warrant is already 
made out by the faithfulness of the evangelical clergy, 
who in this conflict have stood true to a man — not 
one, I believe, having deserted the Royal standard — 
and likewise by the never-failing faithfulness of the 
laity, which, like the flight of Fame, so well described 
by Virgil, now appears to fly swiftly from heart to 
heart throughout Great Britain, acquiring strength 
upon strength in its progress ; nor can it be doubted 
for an instant, but that the dew of Divine blessing will 
rest continually upon it. To be faithful is to be safe. 
Blest he is, whether in the Church or the State, that 
takes the Christian side of every question — civil, poli- 
tical, or religious. 



LETTER XVI. 



Many reason, and reason well, upon the abstract 
principle of perfection in man and his measures ; but, 
their premises being as baseless as the fabric of a 
vision, the superstructure raised upon them, however 
beautiful and true in its proportions, cannot but fall. 
If these gentleman would be pleased to reverse their 
premises, and found their reasoning upon the abstract 
principle of imperfection in man, they would surely 
arrive at a more safe and satisfactory conclusion. This 
fundamental infirmity has been brought to bear, some- 
what injuriously, upon the subject before us, by in- 
ducing some wise and good men to imagine that the 
Prayer-Book was written throughout upon one prin- 
ciple ; which is a great mistake. How was this possible, 
when it was written by men of opposite opinions, op- 
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posite desires and designs? — one party, the Protestant, 
aiming to make that book as perfect as possible by 
bringing it up to the level of Divine revelation ; the 
other, endeavouring, with no less zeal, to keep it back 
by leavening it with as much Popery as practicable? 
And, so forward and pressing was this latter move- 
ment that their leader. Bishop Day, a remarkably 
clever man, but a rigid Papist, as soon as the Protes- 
tant party had acquired strength enough, was virtually 
expelled^ and allowed to take no part in the subsequent 
alterations made in the Prayer- Book. When, there- 
fore, we speak of the Reformers generally, we must 
not regard them all as Cranmers and Kidleys, for 
many of them were conscientious Papists. 

It seems to be but just, both in principle and policy, 
to admit everything that is true, whether it tdls for 
us or against us. To point out the wrong, and a way 
to right it, is a good first step towards improvement. 
I feel anxious to see the Prayer-book made, in due 
season, so perfect and unexceptionable that it might 
become the Prayer-book of Christendom, which would 
be a great Catholic advantage. When we consider 
the difficulties which the Reformers had to encounter, 
arising from long-established laws and customs, deep- 
rooted prejudices, foreign influence of no contemptible 
kind, and incessant opposition at home, it is highly to 
their praise that they should have done so much for 
the cause of their country and their God, and have 
constructed a Prayer-book abounding in so many ex- 
cellencies and alloyed by so few and remediable de- 
fects. An obliquity has been cast at the Protestant 
Reformers by a modern historian which they little 
deserved. They compromised no principle and coun- 
tenanced no Popery knowingly. A power, irresistible 
in itself, thwarted their designs in part and curtailed 
their operation ; but the fault was not theirs. If a 
member of Parliament brings in a bill and gains nine- 
tenths^ of what he asks for, leaving his opponents un- 
willingly to enjoy the other tenth because he cannot 
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retain it, no one will call him a renegade for so doing : 
neither must the Reformers be charged with unfaith*- 
fiilness for leaving undone tliat which it was impossible 
for them to do* Yet will I not claim perfection for 
those worthies of England. What right have we to 
expect in others that which we never find in ourselves? 
Habit is a second nature, and sometimes demands 
obedience as peremptorily as first. If, therefore, the 
smell of Popery was found on a few of the Reformers 
in a few things, well might we generously ascribe it to 
the principle so well laid down by Horace — " Quo 
^emetj est inibuta recens servabit odorem^ testa diu^ 
About a fourteenth part of the Prayer-book was taken 
from the Romish liturgy and the rest from various 
sources, ancient and modern, except that which was 
composed originaUy for the occasion, which compre- 
hended many excellent parts of it. 

A few words on liturgies might not be unseasonable 
here. In primitive times every Church had its own 
liturgy, except those which had none at all. A liturgy 
was merely a form composed by the pastor of a Churcn 
for its own accommodation and that of his people. 
These forms, when the clergy assembled for other pur- 
poses, were examined and compared, of which those 
condemned were destroyed, and those approved of 
were preserved. According to Brerewood, no less than 
143 litur^es have been published in different lan- 
guages. What that form was which St. John taught 
his disciples is unknown ; but certain it is that the 
Jews never assembled for public worship without a 
liturgy, and our Lord himself gave to his disciples a 
most perfect form of prayer, thereby affording us au- 
thority and example for the use of liturgical service. 
One of the great benefits of a liturgy in Divine wor- 
ship is this — that it presents an opportunity and inceil- 
tive to prayer, universally, to every individual present. 
I do not see what harm a liturgy can do, and have 
often wondered that those Christian bodies who dis- 
like one form do not frame another for themselves. 

H 
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Religious service without prayer is apt to lapse into 
cold formality. This is the great fault in the Lutheran 
Church, which is a national failure. In that Church 
there is but one service on the Sunday, and but one 
prayer in that service, and this is offered up by the 
minister alone — not with the people, as in other Pro- 
testant Churches, but for the people, as at Rome. The 
remainder of the Sabbath is spent in profane desecra- 
tion, just like that perpetrated by all the Romish.parts 
of the continent. 

This prayerless service, coupled with a contempt for 
the Sabbath, will account for the proverbial infidelity 
of Germanv, which so much obscures its Christian 
character. Where there is no Sabbath there is no 
true religion, whether in respect to nations, churches, 
or individuals. If a moral engineer were employed to 
gauge the religion of a country, he could not do better 
then to take the observance of the Sabbath for his 
index. It is remarkable that so soon after the last 
Booh of Sports was framed by Aichbishop Laud, and 
proclaimed by Charles the First, both of these person- 
ages should have had their heads cut ofi^, although at 
the time when that decree was issued no two heads 
appeared to be more firmly fixed upon their shoulders 
in the whole empire. I offer no inference from this 
fiewt. The act of Sabbath desecration next in wicked- 
ness to the Book of Sports will be the opening of the 
Crystal Palace on Sundays at Sydenham. When once 
the light of the Sabbath is put out there, the darkness 
which must follow will quickly spread itself over Lon- 
don, and how much further it is difficult to say. The 
best day in the week for concocting the French revo- 
lution, I have heard, was the Sunday, and so it was 
for the Chartists' consultations in this country. If 
these gentlemen should ever re-assemble, or others 
who might presume to differ in opinion from her 
Majesty's government, the gardens of Sydenham will 
supply them with a fine opportunity of chewing the 
cud of politics on Sundays with double delight. The 
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breaking down of the Sabbath in any country is like 
bankruptcy in a firm — as in the one all credit is gone, 
so in the other all religion is gone. " They have pol- 
luted my Sabbath," was a capital charge against the 
Jewish people. The observance of the Sabbath is one 
of the life-guards of religion, and almost limited to 
Great Britain. Half a truth is a lie, says the proverb 
— no less certain is it that half a Sabbath is no Sab- 
bath at all, but an absolute violation of the whole 
Commandment upon that subject, in every jot and 
tittle of it. Luther designed no such thing. 



LETTER XVIL 



The history of the Prayer-book, impartially con- 
sidered, will fully account for its anomalies, and the 
palpable contrariety in its language — a fact which has 
been admitted and deplored by bishops in their public 
charges, and one which, to my mind, admits of clear 
solution. But in order to understand this subject 
aright, it is necessary to carry back our thoughts to 
the conflicting times and circumstances under which 
that compilation was made, and especially to the di- 
verse characters of those that made it. At that time a 
large majority of the people were Papists, and a small 
majority even of the compilers were Papists also, but 
Papists whose eyes had been partiallv opened to the 
errors of their own church, which, added to the pres- 
sure from without, induced them to yield their assent 
to the Reformation, and to take part in it — ^not, how- 
ever, to the extent required by others of a more Pro- 
testant bearing in the committee. England was then 
in a state of transition, oscillating, as it were, between 
Protestantism and Popery, each gaining the ascendant 
in turn, during several reigns, down to that period so 
well expressed in our first national anthem — " the 
glorious days of good Queen Bess." There is a vir- 
tue and a patriotism in that song which never ought 
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to be forgotten. The Protestant portion of this com- 
mittee were consequently embarrassed and limited in 
their operations, for which allowance must be made^ 
as well as for the fact that they were themselves but 
just emerged from Popery ; but before we enter upon 
details, it may be convenient to give their number 
and names, which were as follows : — Cranmer, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, (previously archdeacon oi 
Taunton); Goodrick, bishop of Ely; Skyp, bishop of 
Hereford ; Thirlby, bishop of Westminster ; Day, 
bishop of Chichester; Helbeck, bishop of Lincoln; 
Ridley, bishop of Rochester ; May, dean of St. Paul's ; 
Taylor, dean of Lincoln ; Haines, dean of Exeter ; 
Redmar, dean of Westminster; Cox, King Edward's 
almoner ; Mr. Robinson, archdeacon of Leicester. 
(May, 1549 : From Bishop Sparrow.) Of these seven 
bishops, two only were decided Protestants — Cranmer 
and Ridley ; the rest were Papists. Of the remaining 
six members, four were Protestants and two Papists, 
leaving a majority of one on the Popish side. I have 
borrowed this statement from two sources of popular 
credit, but I will not vouch for its accuracy. Full 
and official documents relating to this transaction 
were laid up in the archives of Government, but thw 
were all destroyed in the reign of Queen Mary. It 
is therefore easy to err in collecting materials for a 
narrative of this kind, especially as a few vacant links 
must be supplied by assumed facts ; and I shall feel 
obliged by the correction of any mistakes into which 
I might have been inadvertently led. 

In vindicating the Reformers against an unmerited 
imputation recently cast upon them, implying a degree 
of moral turpitude — I refer to the Protestant secticm 
of them — which was wholly guiltless of such offence. 
These are not times for practising or permitting any 
slander of the Reformers. History, past and present, 
clearly shows that the strongest defences of Great 
Britain are the bulwarks of Protestantism. I despise 
the thought of governing Ireland by the instrumen- 
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tality of the Pope. Far more wise is it to govern the 
Pope by the instrumentality of Ireland. Whenever 
we forsake God, it is but reasonable to expect that 
He will forsake us. That we did wickedly in 1829, 
and are now doing it no less wickedly by pandering 
to Popery and Puseyism. Of all people the Roman 
Catholics are themselves the most injured by this im- 
policy, although they may not be aware of it. There 
is not one of them to whom I owe the minutest frac- 
tion of ill-will, nor one, I rejoice to say, from the 
Pope to the beggar, that I would not gladly serve. 



LETTER XVIII. 



It is notorious, as well as obvious, that different 
parts of the Prayer-book were written or compiled 
by different sections of the committee ; although, like 
the official acts of public bodies in general, all and 
each of them are ascribed to the whole. Certainly 
the articles were composed by Cranmer, Ridley, and 
a third, whose name I do not know. 

The devotional services were drawn up by another 
party, the offices probably by a third, and the psal- 
mody by a fourth. When each party had accom- 
plished the task assigned to it, and produced the same 
in committee, the whole underwent a revision and 
correction. 

During these anxious and important sittings much 
difference of opinion and many warm debates arose, 
as a matter of course, between the members of this 
body, opposed as they were to each other upon some 
essential points. 

The Popish division contended, with much plau- 
sibility and force, that as a large proportion of the 
people were Papists, the ceremonies of the Church 
should be framed and adjusted so as to meet their 
conscientious scruples as much as possible, in order 
to reconcile them the more easily to the projected 
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changes in religious worship ; and, so far did this act 
of expediency succeed that for ten years the Protes- 
tant and Papist worshipped side by side in the same 
Church throughout the kingdom; but its triumph 
was short, like that of all others in which truth is 
mixed up with error, whether by choice or compul- 
sion, and the disaster which marked its end far over- 
balanced the success which attended its beginning. 

This proposal to appease the consciences of Papists 
by a compromise of principle, and thus allure them 
into an acquiescence of Protestant worship, though 
well intended by those that made it, themselves being 
Papists, was nevertheless stoutly resisted by the Pro- 
testant portion of the committee, but, being outvoted, 
their opposition was ineffective. 

To this act of fidelity the Protestants wanted no 
impulse, yet was it volunteered by the faithful John 
Oalvin, who warned them not to admit any doctrine 
into their Prayer-book which was not in unison with 
Holy Writ, nor to use any language of a doubtful sig- 
nification, reasoning, with a pathos almost prophetic, 
that though they by their explanations might prevent 
any mischievous results from it during their life-time, 
yet persons may afterwards be found that would take 
advantage of such ambiguity, and turn it to a sinister 
account. 

It is quite certain that others, whose names do not 
officially appear, took part in this undertaking, and at 
divers times contributed much valuable assistance to- 
wards its accomplishment. Amongst those were 
Bishop Latimer, Dr. Gbaest, a most able man, Bishop 
Parker also, and Robert Wisdom. Some foreigners of 
distinction also shared with great interest this honour. 
Of these, Peter Martyr, Bucer and Calvin stood the 
most prominently forth. 

The Prayer-book, before it was published, if not 
whilst in manuscript, was translated into Latin by 
Alesse, who was employed for that purpose, solely for 
the perusal of those eminent men, who were not Eng- 
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lish scholars, but understood the Latin familiarly well j 
indeed Calvin wrote in such pure and elegant Latin 
that he might well be ranked with Juvenal, Cicero or 
Terence ; and the French language received a polish 
and improvement from his hand equal, it is said, to 
that which the English language received from the 
hand of Dr. Johnson. 

Bucer was Calvin in effect, for all he said or did 
was said and done at the instigation of Calvin — so 
generally and so justly was that great man regarded 
as the Apostle of Christendom in that day. The prayer 
for the dead in our service book was expunged entirely 
at his suggestion, nor did the Reformers choose to 
publish the Prayer-book till it had received his cor- 
rection and approval. Upon the whole Calvin was 
much pleased with the Prayer-book, but added that 
there were certain ineptice tolerahiles still left in it. 

So deeply interested was Calvin in the welfare of 
the English Church that he sent over a message to this 
effect — that though a bad sailor, and in very bad 
health, yet would he sail over ten seas gladly to serve 
that Church; but he was so sickly and feeble, not 
being able to take more than one meal in a day, by 
reason of a mortal disease in his stomach, that his pre- 
sence in England was not urgently enforced, particu- 
larly as his help was rendered by means of a corres- 
pondence which he maintained with Cranmer, Bucer 
and the Duke of Somerset. 

So thoroughly dissatisfied was Cranmer with some 
parts of the Prayer-book that he wrote off another 
edition of it with his own hand ; but it was burnt 
when he was burnt himself, and consequently the 
world never enjoyed the benefit of this work. 

It is also said that he and two other prelates rose in 
the House of Lords and openly protested against the 
Prayer-book. One of the two was Ridley ; who the 
third was I do not at present know. 

And now we come to the point — What portion of 
the Prayer-book was it which elicited that protest, and 
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created those objections in the mind of Cranmer and 
others at the instant, and in the minds of thousands 
upon thousands, ahnost uninterruptedly, ever since? 
It could not have been the Prayers, nor the Psalms, 
nor the Articles ; it must have been the offices, and 
nothing but the offices. What objection has ever been 
levelled against any other parts of the Prayer-book? 
I have never heard or read of any. 

But certain it is that almost immediately as the 
Baptismal Service was published and generally known 
throughout the country, the controversy in relation to 
it began ; and although it has subsided ever and anon 
into a dead calm, by the death of parties concerned in 
it, and other causes, yet it has never ceased. 

In the reign of James the First it prevailed exten- 
sively, and so much resembled that in being at present 
that the same arguments and even the same words 
used then, with little variation, would admit of repe- 
tition now. It is curious to observe their intimate 
resemblance. Nor can I indulge any hope, for a 
second, that discord will ever cease till the apple of 
discord be removed. 

If three hundred years' controversy be not evidence 
strong enough to prove the necessity of emendation, 
then am I totally unable to conceive what evidence 
can be. But there is a time for all things. Nothing 
would justify the attempt to touch one letter of the 
Prayer-book at this moment. When animal passions, 
kindled by religious strife, run high, as rumour 
whispers was the case at the late convocational meet- 
ings. Judgment seldom keeps her seat. Therefore I 
write not for 1852, but it may be for 1862, less or 
more, when the Tractarian faction shall have died a 
natural death, and the olive-branch of peace planted 
over its grave shall have shot forth in its full verdure. 



LETTER XIX. 

The only parts of the Prayer-book ever controverted 
or complained of, that I am acquainted with, are the 
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Baptismal Service and Catechism, the Absolution fat 
the sick, and the words " sure and certain hope'* used 
in the Burial Service* And here we pause to ask, is 
there not a cause ? 

Are not, must not, the grounds of objection be 
nK)re than visionary, to have elicited the dissatisfac* 
tion of bishops, curates, and laymen out of number, 
for centuries? Undeniably they are so. Then let us 
not shrink from looking them in the face. If errors, 
whether in doctrine or phraseology, do exist, candour 
demands an admission, and justice a correction of 
them. Probity is a noble virtue; and if one duty to- 
wards our neighbour exacts it mo^ imperatively than 
all the rest, it is the duty to his souL 

The impression upon my mind is strong and of 
long standing, and that also I believe of a very large 
mafority, thai; according fo the ho„«t tod Smmfn 
interpretation of the English languagey the Baptismal 
Service, supported by the Catechism, does imply, and 
was meant to imply, the doctrine of baptismal rege- 
neration ; that the Absolution for the Sick meant a 
real, direct, and unconditional absolution ; and that the 
words "sure and certain hope," in the Burial Service, 
were given and taken in a literal sense,— meaning that 
the hope of the deceased was sure and certain, not be- 
cause he had died in faith, like the heroes registered 
in the Epistle to the Hebi'ews, but because he had re- 
ceived absolution from his priest. 

Such, there can be little doubt, was the sense which 
Bishop Day put upon them, however much it may be 
explained away by modern interpreters of thena. 

Here we have three essential elements of the Roman 
Catholic faith; but not one of them belongs to the 
Protestant faith, because it is not read in Holy Scrip- 
ture, and cannot be proved thereby. We have first 
the doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration ; secondly, 
that of the Forgiveness of Sins by man — " I absolve 
thee from all thy sins;" and lastly, a Consignment to 
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Heaven, as the sure and certain result thereof, — ^not to 
notice some allusion to holy water. 

For these very reasons, probably, it was that the 
Legislature passed an Act, most wisely, to prohibit that 
those offices should ever be made a standard of doc- 
trine in the Church of England, by erecting another 
standard exclusively, namely, the 39 Articles. Fur- 
thermore, I believe that those offices were constructed 
or compiled by the popish section of the committee, 
who called themselves reformers, with but a partial 
claim to that honourable appellation. 
- Very apparent it is that the hands which framed 
those offices had little or nothing to do with the fram- 
ing of the other parts of the Prayer-book. 

It was this amalgamation of Protestantism and 
Popery which, by the strife that it many times occa- 
sioned, both in law and religion, induced the legislature 
ever and anon to frame enactments for the neutralisa- 
tion of its effects, and at length extinguish the flame of 
discord, as they vainly hoped, by the Act of Unifor- 
mity. But this was not enough. The killing letter 
remained, and remains still. Consequently unbounded 
latitude has ever been given in reference to the accept- 
ance or rejection of baptismal regeneration, there 
being found archbishops and bishops on each side, 
both they, their clerical brethren, and the laity, enjoy- 
ing free toleration on this subject. 

One question naturally suggests itself, which is this 
— If these blots stood thus conspicuously in the Prayer- 
book, why wOTe they not removed ? But the answer 
recoils upon ourselves, for it is simply this, as a refer- 
ence to antiquity will shew — just for the very reason 
that we suffer it to remain now ; and a good reason it 
is, namely, lest the task of doing it might fall into un- 
skilful hands, which, in pulling up the tares, might 
root up the wheat also. But this reasoning, it is to 
be hoped, will not always hold good. An opportunity 
maj occur, and that at no distant period, when the 
task may be undertaken with comparative safety and 
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incomparable advantagie both to the Church and 
nation. 

Until the construction of the Baptismal Service and 
Catechism be put right there can be no lasting peace 
in the Church. Here has been the source of strife 
within and of opposition without her walls for ages. 
Five clergymen of Somersetshire seceded from the 
Church at once, solely on this account ; and thousands, 
well-affected towards the Church, her articles, and 
liturgy, have been and still are kept out of her com- 
munion for no other cause. The Church only wants 
a friendly purification to become an impregnable bul- 
wark of Christian faith, known and read of all men. 

And it is as striking as it is satisfactory to perceive 
how little is required to place those objectionable 
parts in perfect harmony with the rest of the Prayer- 
book. 

. One single word is enough for the Baptismal Ser- 
vice, at the same time qualifying those vows or con- 
verting them into prayers, which would be an essential 
amendment. I speak with no irreverence or disrespect, 
but quite the contrary ; yet, it may be asked, what 
bishop, priest, deacon, or layman ever kept his Bap- 
tismal vows for a single day in his lifer Not one. 
It is impossible ; for a sinful thought, word, or deed is 
enough to break the seal of that covenant. 

Why, then, make those vows? There is no precept 
or example in Holy Writ to justify such practice ; but 
there are both to forbid it. 

" Be not rash with thy mouth," says Solomon, "and 
let not thy heart be hasty to utter anything before 
God;" and the chapter is significantly headed thus: — 
" On Vanities in Divine Service." Ecc. v. 

Again : we have the examples of Herod and Jeptha, 
in awful warning against it. 

Far more wise and safe would it be to convert those 
vows into prayers. It is quite enough to promise that 
the child shall be brought up in the nurture and ad- 
monition of the Lord, and be taught to read the in- 
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9pired writings. This is a suitable and a practicable 
engagement ; but to make vows which can never be 
kept is not good, nor anywise dictated by a sense of 
prescribed duty. It is a popish relic, which ought to 
be abolished. 

There is no subject that at present I can call to 
mind, upon which so much labor has been spent in vain^ 
jiOT one in which logicians exhibit their want of skill 
in reasoning, strong minds their weakness, and good 
men their infirmity, ao conspicuously as in the attempts 
to defend the phraseology of the Baptismal Service 
and Catechism. 

However firm their footing or clear their argument 
be antecedently, no sooner do they arrive at this point 
than they become as impotent as a broken bow, and 
down they tumble, like a cart when its wheel flies off. 

Is it not better to be honest at once, and right at 
once, by confessing that there is something crooked, 
at least, in the diction of this service, if not the doc- 
trine, which ought to be made straight? 

Often as I have said and taught the Catechism, I 
must own that I never knew it do any good to a sin- 
gle individual in my life ; and upon putting the same 
question to many teachers of it I received the same 
answer. There is an Achan in it that spoils its effect, 
which, if removed, would make it an excellent lesson. 

I imagine it will generally be found that sticklers 
for the Catechism are not the most earnest sticklers 
for the Gospel. 

Having lost the substance, they catch at the shadow 
to satisfy the famine of their souls, but as vainly as if 
they had attempted to grasp the wind in their fist. 



LETTER XX. 



First, I propose, v^ith all respectful and due sub^f 
mission, that a covenant be made, not formally, but 
by agreement on all sides, to this effect,— ^that there 
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never shall be a new edition of the Prayer-book any 
more, because its ground-work is admirable, its com- 
position unrivalled, and its doctrine faultless — that isi, 
if the 39 Articles be regarded as the legitimate stan- 
dard of it. What could justify the risk of mutilating 
those excellencies of the Prayer-book ? It is the 
offices in part, and the offices only, which require to 
be re-touched. Therefore let the present edition of 
the Prayer-book remain as immoveably^ fixed in its 
foundations as the British Constitution itself, amen* 
able, nevertheless, to repairs when absolutely neces* 
sary. I am not one of those who consider the British 
Constitution broken down because some parts of its 
beautiful superstructure have been blown off by the 
east wind of politics. It is but like an English man- 
of-war after a hard action — very capable of being 
refitted and made ready to fight another and another 
battle. True, indeed, the British Constitution has 
been marred ever and anon by vain attempts to mend 
it, the task of doing so having been assigned to men 
whose right hand had forgot her cunning; but its 
foundation stands as sure as ever, and nothing is 
wanted but a judicious and progressive restoration of 
its lost ornaments to make it as firm, fair and beau* 
tiful as before. 

I feel that I am treading upon almost forbidden 
ground in proposing an emendation of the Prayers 
book; and the jealousy commonly entertained on this 
subject, in which I fully participate, is founded, I 
know, in right good feeling ; but by keeping the 
covenant above suggested unbroken, there is, I think, 
a mode of doing it without hazard and with a hopeful 
prospect of incalculable benefit. This undertaking, 
I conceive, would be executed most prudently and 
constitutionally by a commission, consisting of the 
same number as the original compilers — thirteen — 
and composed of individuals like the following, viz., 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Archbishop 
of York, the Lord Chancellor, the Solicitor or Attor* 
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ney Greneral, one member from each University — to 
wit, Oxford, Cambridge, King's College, London, 
Queen's College, Birmingham, and Trinity College, 
Dublin — two Irish bishops, a layman from the House 
of Lords, and another from the House of Commons; 
the monarch, as head of the Church, being virtually 
the president, and possessing a veto over all the pro- 
ceedings of the committee. As a matter of course, 
the committee would have the power to employ any 
persons they may choose to select, whose assistance 
they might desire in this undertaking. Furthermore, 
OS a measure of due caution, I would suggest that 
whatever alterations might be agreed on — even de- 
finitively, in committee — the same should not be 
ratified by law until they had been used throughout 
the kingdom for one year — at least, that the whole 
nation might have the opportunity of knowing and 
witnessing what doctrine and discipline they, by their 
representatives in Parliament, might be called upon 
to receive and finally adopt. One thing, I presume, 
will readily be granted, which is this — that in a 
Prayer-book designed for the use of all her Majesty's 
liege subjects throughout the kingdom, without excep- 
tion, its language should be decisive and clear, so as 
not to admit of an opposite construction in any part, 
nor to require a strained explanation at variance with 
its common acceptation. In poetry unlimited license 
is often permitted, which, in my opinion, constitutes 
the most solid objection to it ; but in prose, especially 
that of a sacred character, veredicity is of the utmost 
consequence. The language of hope and charity is a 
plausible phrase; but with its full latitude it can 
never make black white, or yes no. It is far better 
at once to repudiate all erroneous or questionable 
doctrine, and adhere tenaciously to Holy Writ. 

Principle is power. Not a fraction of it must be 
compromised in adjusting the Prayer-book, whenever 
that task shall be undertaken. I have not deenied it 
necessary to pursue the minor alterations which have 
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been made in the Prayer-book up to the reign of Charles 
the Second, when it received its last polish, as it has 
been my design only to show the first institution and 
establishment of the Prayer-book, from which those 
alterations have not varied essentially ; but it is im- 
possible to compare the old editions with the present 
one without perceiving a progressive relaxation of 
Protestant principle. The Articles have been the 
great safeguards of our Church. There is a power 
in them not easily moved. Truth is strong, especially 
that which is Divine ; and the Articles are but trans- 
cripts of it as it was once and for all revealed to 
holy men of old, due allowance being made for its 
transfer from inspired to uninspired hands. The 
Articles, therefore, should remain as a noli me tangere 
— never to be molested. 

A code of doctrine taken out of Holy Writ, and 
fixed by law for that very reason, is a buttress to a 
Church of no ordinary strength. There it stands — 
unimpaired by time — ^unshaken by faction — unscathed 
by opposition, politics, or opinions — a monument more 
lasting than brass. 



LETTER XXI. 



Without occupying the reader's time by a needless 
preface, I will proceed forthwith to point out a few 
emendations in the Prayer-book which, according to 
my observation, would not be unprofitable. 

!• Let the Prayer-book be paged and indexed 
throughout, and printed in black only. Red lines and 
letters spoil the appearance of a book, and are nowise 
agreeable to the reader. 2. Abolish all saints' days, 
except those which refer to the saints of Scripture. 
3. Remove or qualify those words in the first sentence 
— " he shall save his soul alive," because they involve 
a pernicious error, too readily caught at, since no man 
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can quicken, much leds save his own soul or that of 
another. 

I scarcely like to use the word "mistranslation" 
to our Bible at all, because I believe it to be, upoii the 
whole, the best translation of any book that wias ever 
made into any language whatever. Yet is the holy 
tongue so singularly perfect in its construction, so lofty 
and luxuriant in its sense, that it admits of no trans- 
lation into any language with full justice to itself. It 
is a language of idiM, more easily conceived than ex- 
pressed ; wherefore it must needs follow that our 
translation cannot be &ultless altogether; and so it 
happens in the passage before us, wherein, by an ac- 
commodation of speech unusually wide the seilse is 
diluted to an Arminian degree, not consonant with 
that in the original, which, I apprehend, tnay be ren- 
dered without violence thus : After " doeth that which 
is kwfuland right," add "his soul shall live^it ehM 
not die^ saith the Lord." The Latin would be exUtat 
— ^meaning that which esists shall exist still ; or, as Job 
more significantly expresses the same sense—" his life 
shall see the light." 4. Expunge the word " absolu** 
tion" altogether, except when it refers to the Al- 
mighty. It imports a doctrine which was unknown 
in the old Greek Church. 5. In the Baptismal Ser- 
vice remove the word "regenerate," and substitute 
the word " baptized" in its stead. This would ease 
the consciences of many, and offend those of none, 
since nobody could object to the word " baptized." 
Baptismal regeneration would then be made an open 
question, and Truth be left unfettered, to fight its 
own battle and win its own victory, which, sooner or 
later, it is sure to do. Make no affirmation at all 
as to what has or has not been done spiritually upon 
the recipient of the rite, for this is a secret which 
belongs to God only — man cannot attain unto it* 
Wherever the same word "regenerate" is used iii 
the same sense, let this rule be followed, as in the 
Catechism and Confirmation Service, where regene- 
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ration by water and the Holy Ghost is distinctly 
asserted, — corroborating in no small degree my pro* 
position that the compilers of these offices in question 
did mean baptismal regeneration, in opposition to the 
other parts of the Prayer-book — namely, the Articles, 
Homilies, Collects and Prayers, all of which repudiate 
that doctrine. All that I desire is, to see the Prayer* 
book put in square with itself, and in perfect square 
with Holy Writ^ that both may proclaim the same 
Almighty truth, unsophisticated by human wisdom. 
The practice of signing with the sign of the cross 
was first introduced into the ceremony of baptism in 
A.D. 200. The sign long had been in use previously 
by the converted ragans, who had it painted upon 
their foreheads or placed over their doors, in token of 
their faith and of their resolve to defend it — the con- 
tests between the Christians and the Pagans at that 
time raging furiously. It was a fine act on their parl^, 
and so much approved of, that the symbol was after- 
wards used in religious service, as above stated. But 
subsequently, in the dark ages, it was grossly abused 
and turned to a superstitious use by being made the 
test of effectual baptism, &c. The practice of baptism 
at that time was this — all persons soliciting the rite of 
baptism were supposed to knock at the church door ; 
and upon being asked what they wanted — if adults 
they answered, and if infants their parents answered 
for them, that they wanted to be received into the 
Christian Church ; whereupon they were admitted into 
the porch, and there signed with the sign of the cross, 
no persons being allowed to pass beyond the threshold 
of the Church before they had received this mark ; and 
if, through the pressure of the crowd or other source of 
inadvertence, this ceremony was omitted, although 
the whole remainder of the service had been performed, 
it was considered as no baptism at all — the chief 
virtue of which, as they imagined, was conferred by 
that act of the priest, who was the supposed regenera- 
tor. Such persons had to go through the whole cere- 
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mony again at some future opportunity. Oil, salt, 
and spittle also were used, and other formalities, un- 
worthy of notice. The cross is a beautiful emblem ; 
and 1 cannot see why, because it has been much 
abused by others, it should be abandoned by Pro- 
testants, to whom it so justly belongs. But the 
cross, without the doctrine of the cross, is a vain 
show indeed. The practice of turning to the East 
and bowing the head in saying the Creed when 
the name of Christ is pronounced, is simply a token 
of reverence to that name, which, in the Hebrew, is 
called The East — (Zach. vi., 12). It signifies a 
something rising or springing out of, as a branch 
springs out of the root ; hence, in the English trans- 
lation, it is rendered "a branch." The practice is very 
ancient, but quite non-essential, and, therefore, whe- 
ther done or left undone, is immaterial. Much more 
may be said for it than can be said against it. The 
meaning of it is often misunderstood. 6. The CJom- 
munion Service wants no alteration at all. Yet if it 
be touched, the word "impartially" may be substi- 
tuted for "indifierently;" but this is quite immaterial. 
Also I would suggest, that all quotations from the 
Apocrypha, whether here or elsewhere, should be re- 
moved from the Prayer-book altogether, because, in 
the first and chief place, they are not canonical; and, 
secondly, because, so long as they remain there, with- 
out a specific Act of Parliament, they would efiectually 
prevent a revision and correction of the Apocrj^ha — 
a measure of high importance, which could not fail of 
doing public good. So many excellencies adorn the 
Apocrypha that no thought of its entire removal could 
for an instant be entertained, yet it is defaced by some 
unsound matter, which calls loudly for correction. .It 
is most unseemly to see it stand, as it now does, in the 
midst of the Old and New Testament, contradicting 
both, as it were, to their face. The task of bringing 
it into harmony with its neighbours would not be 
difficult. 7. Remove the words *'sure and certain 
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hope" in the Burial Service. 8. Convert the abso- 
lution for the sick into a prayer, 9. In the clause of 
the Litany the word "forefathers" may be removed, 
and " past lives " or something else substituted in its 
stead. 10. In the Nicene Creed, after "one baptism," 
add " of the Holy Ghost." 



LETTER XXIL 



The Athanasian Creed is, perhaps, one of the most 
sublime and successful attempts ever made to describe 
that which is indescribable. There is no doctrine in it 
which the Bible does not fully warrant. 

Yet, as the second clause oftentimes gives offence, 
causing some persons to sit down in contempt of it, 
while others are standing to recite it — a most uncom- 
fortable and unsatisfactory exhibition — ^there can be 
no objection to its being qualified, perhaps, somewhat 
thus—" which faith God doth cominand us to keep 
holy and undefiled," &c. Likewise, in the 28th clause, 
the word in the original being " sentiat," it may as 
well be translated literally — " let him thus think," &c. 

I have now given a few examples of the proposed 
emendation of .the Prayer-book, which I must leave 
for better judges of the subject than myself, to whose 
province such decisions more especially ; belongs, to 
determine whether they be sound and satisfactory or 
otherwise.. It is not my intention to enlarge these 
observations at present, nor to speak of the Rubric in 
detail; but as that which ought not to be done ia 
sometimes best displayed by exhibiting that which 
ought to be done^ I will venture, with profound de- 
ference, to say a fewwOTds on the qpiode of celebrating 
Divine Service. .- . * 

The service should be commenced by a short pi^ce 
of music, such as the singing of a part or the whole 
of the • ioOth Psalm-T-the advantages whereof are 
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manifest: It stifles the noise of footsteps, sets the 
thoughts aright, and prepares the heart for devotion. 

The Cathedral Service, to my taste, is remarkaWy 
fine ; but its chief poverty consists in the want of a 
beginning. 

The first address to the congregation should be 
read in a slow and solemn tone. An inconsiderate 
haste at the commencement acts as a damper to de- 
votion* 

The Commandments should be delivered in a very 
slow, emphatic and commanding tone, much stress 
being laid upon the word " shalt," in which all the 
imperative sense lies, instead of the dead adverb 
**not," not as it is sometimes done. The preface, 
"God spake," &c., requires no elevation of voice. 

The rights of control over the singing should be 
vested in the hands of the clergyman, whether he 
might choose to exercise it or no. 

Some persons have thought that the Lord's Prayer 
is repeated too often in the Service. If it can be dis- 
pensed with anywhere, it is surely before the sermon, 
and here we arrive at the question of extempore 
preaching. The argument is decidedly in its favour. 
That which is spoken is usuaUy received with stronger 
impression than that which is read. There is, seem- 
ingly at least, more heart in it ; and that which comes 
from the heart goes to the heart. Moreover, it affords 
an opportunity of giving utterance to thoughts arising 
at the instant, which might have had no being before, 
and thus the subject may be enforced with augmented 
strength and elucidated with a greater elegance and 
radiance of expression. 

I believe, further, that the practice of extempore 
preaching is also decidedly in its favour, and the 
authority for it l»gh and" unquestionable. We do 
not hear that our Lord or His apostles ever read their 
sermons. 

St. Peter says, " let me speak to you," not let me 
read to you. And if we descend to the usage ob- 
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served in political and fiscal institutions, we shall 
find that the practice works well. Where shall we 
find clearer reasoning, more forcible and brilliant 
eloquence, or a more complete vehicle of thought, 
than that displayed in the speeches of the British 
Senate, where all is extempore; and so likewise at 
the English bar* 

Furthermore, the practice compels a man to make 
himself acquainted with his subject in all its features 
and foundations. Therefore it acts as a most suit- 
able incentive to education — at least, in the task most 
needed, namely, that which he has in hand. 

Yet is there one practicable and imperishable ob- 
jection to extempore preaching, whic^ must ever 
render its universal adoption impracticable : I mean 
the difficulty of doing it — a difficulty which many 
learned, wise, and good men can never overcome, by 
reason of physical infirmity or bashfulness, arising 
out of the high-wrought texture of their nerves— no 
uncommon associate of uncommon intellect. These 
and other causes render it absolutely imperative that 
the practice of readuig a sermon or of delivering it 
extempore should always be left at the discretion of 
the preacher. 

If a clergyman can acquire the art of preaching 
extempore, happy is he ; for it gives a freedom and 
force to his oratory which a cautious and timorous pen 
in others sometimes wants. 

Much depends upon earlv habits. It is not often 
that any one succeeds in this practice who begins it 
late in life. If it formed a part of college education, 
and were commonly enforced upon the attention of 
students, the pulpit oratory of this country would soon 
acquire an elevation of character which is urgently 
required, especially in cathedrals, where it has fidien 
to its lowest ebb. There can be nothing unecclesias* 
tical in extempore preaching, for many of our best 
bishops adopted it ; and in the reign of Charles II. it 
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was decreed that no other mode should be permitted 
in the Church throughout the kingdom. 

After the sermon a short prayer, the shorter the 
better, for a right use of it, is very suitable. Nothing 
can be more appropriate than the one commonly saic^ 
imploring that what has been heard outwardly might 
be grafted inwardly, &c., followed by that beautiful 
prophetic blessing — "The peace of God," &c. 

JSTo singing should ever be allowed after the sermon, 
for nothing is more calculated to expel a sermon from 
the inmost thoughts than that of bringing the external, 
senses into vigorous exercise. 

No weddings, churchings, christenings or burials 
should ever take place during Divine Service, nor 
anything else which can hinder or disturb the devo- 
tion of the congregation. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the practice of bap- 
tizing during Divine Service was confined to the 
design of reminding the congregation of their bap- 
tismal vows. Another and perhaps a stronger reason 
was, that of obtaining ready and unexceptionable wit- 
nesses upon trials in court, that such and such persons, 
had been baptized into the Protestant Church, and 
were not Papists in disguise ; but as the necessity for 
these enquiries is now happily extinct, the practice 
of baptizing during times of devotion should become 
extinct also. The less said about baptismal vows^ 
the better. 

There is no religious service in the world, according 
to my humble judgment, observation and experience, 
at home and abroad, which can be compared with that. 
of the English Church, when rightly understood, nor 
one so peculiarly well calculated to promote the honour 
of God and the edification of man. 

The canons of the Church, never having passed the 
Houses of Parliament, nor received the Royal signa- 
ture, are of no force in common law, and Jiave never, 
I Wieve, been acted upon but once, which was in Mr. 
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Shore's case ; and then the right of doing so was dis- 
puted and absolutely denied. 

Some of the canons have been abolished; others 
have fallen into desuetude, and a few rendered abor- 
tive by subsequent enactments. What force they 
may possess in ecclesiastical and university legislation, 
I will not presume to say. 

Among the wants of the Church there is scarcely 
one of a sublunary character so urgently called for as 
that of a tribunal by which the removal of a bishop, 
upon proven and sufficient misconduct, imbecility, or 
superannuation, may be promptly effected, due pro- 
vision being made for him according to his rank in 
the two latter instances. 

The admiral and general, the lawyer and doctor, 
the statesman, and even the judge himself, is amenable 
to the laws. The bishop alone is irresponsible ; and 
if he were to perform high mass in a cathedral, it 
would be difficult, if not impracticable to remove him. 
I am aware that he is not literally irresponsible; but 
the legal difficulties in the way render him practically 
so. This exemption was effected in Popish times, 
according to the canon law of Rome; but circum- 
stances relating to the diocese of Ripon and elsewhere 
prove that it works to its own evil, and is profitable 
in nothing. 

Shall 1 presume too much if I suggest that a bishop 
should be tried by his peers — such as the two arch- 
bishops, and ten other bishops whom they might be 
pleased to select — two thirds or some other moiety, 
as in Scotch juries, being qualified to give in a 
verdict? 

No lay element, perhaps, ought to be on the jury, 
unless the Lord Chancellor, as keeper of the King's 
conscience, be thought a necessary one. His lordship 
holds this designation on account of taking off all 
personal and official responsibility from the monarch, 
according to its modern sense; but in the original it 
was conferred chiefly, if not solely, because he, the 
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Lord Chancellor, being at that time always an eccle- 
siastic, received the King's confession in his chapel, 
and thereupon granted him absolution. His office 
renders him a most befitting adviser to the monarch 
upon all Church matters. 



LETTER XXIIL 

UNIVERSITY EDUCATION. 



In vain will the Prayer-book be made upright, and 
all things be made right besides, if the universities be 
suffered to remain in the listless, lifeless state of re- 
ligious inefficiency which has obscured their name 
during the last century and more, in contrast to the 
high-famed orthodoxy and plenitude of Gospel light 
wmch they enjoyed in ages before. Many are the 
students educated there that would unhesitatingly 
exclaim, if they were ingenious enough to confess the 
whole truth — 

« Hie— hoc— hoc— Kai— 0-E— TO 
Is all we pray, and all we do." 

But scarcely would this avowal exceed that made in 
the House of Commons not long ago by Lord Althorp, 
Sir James Graham, and, I think. Sir Robert Peel, and 
another honourable member. True, they spoke of 
some years back ; but it is questionable, although there 
is more talk about forms and fathers in the present 
day, whether there was not as much reality of religion 
in the Universities then as now. 

When the Church began to decline in doctrine by 
stretching out the right hand of fellowship to Armi- 
nianism, for the first time in her life, she began to 
decline every way, and has continued falling, falling, 
ever since — not, however, by her own backsliding 
from first principles, so truthfully laid down in her 
articles, homilies and liturgy, — for there they stand 
fast in written reprobation of Arminian principles, — 
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but by the unfaithfulneas of her bishops and curateS| 
her members and her universities, which have rene- 
gaded from those first principles, to their confusion. 
The first time that any countenance was given to 
Arminianism by the English Church was in the short 
but dreadful career of Archbishop Laud, who favoured, 
if he did not introduce it. From this period it is 
striking and instructive to trace the various errors 
into which his followers have fallen, shifting from one 
to another with a restlessness and dissatisfaction com* 
mon to all persons when dislocated firom off ^holy 
ground." There is no boundary to his wanderings, no 
limit to the extravagance of his imaginations, no rest 
for the sole of his foot. To use a homely comparison, 
he wanders too and fro like a dog in a fair, who has 
lost his master's footsteps by taking a wrong scent. 

And now let us take a view of the subject nearer 
home, and see what Arminianism has done for our 
Church in the present day. It appears to have settled 
down naturally upon its own lees in Puseyism, Social* 
ism and Neology — the three rival follies which vie 
with each other in making proselytes at this time. Yet 
no man in either of our English Universities has the 
moral courage to exercise his authority in putting 
those monstrosities of error and ungodliness down. 
St. Paul would not have been thus minded. Methinks 
he would have bid them, with holy indignation, to 
rise and stand up erect upon their i(eet, and proclaim 
the faith revealed in the whole counsel of God as that, 
and that alone by which they would stand or fall, 
flourish or decay, after the example of their forefathers, 
when Bucer and Peter Martyr graced the Universities 
by their presence. 

This, this was the meridian of the English Church, 
when fkith reached its highest altitude and illumined 
the cells of the Universities with a brightness never 
seen before or since. No false doctrine, heresy op 
schism rivalled each other in that day. The heart of 
the Church was as the heart of one man. Peace of no 
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dubious character reigned universally, that peace which 
the world cannot give nor take away. How opposite 
to the fruits of error, so pregnant with luxuriance at 
this time! Whether you view Puseyism, Socialism 
and Neology in their first principles or last effects, 
you cannot avoid the conclusion that all alike are 
systems of refined infidelity. 

It is a mysterious inconsistency and most awful 
wrong that a youth sent to a University for religious 
instruction should be compelled to spend a thousand 
pounds, less or more, in learning the way to be d 
Such are the reasonable and legitimate results of Ar- 
minianism, which was called by one of our good old 
bishops " The back-door to Popery. " Truly the 
ascent, or rather descent, from it to Popery is quite 
easy. Of all those clergymen and laymen who have 
gone over to Rome from the Tractarian School, and 
of those left behind who ought to go, " having sepa- 
rated themselves to the same shame," it may well be 
said — 

Totum genus Arminium, cui lumen ademptum. 

They are always found short of the truth, and con- 
sequently under the control of something else — ever 
liable, ever ready to pursue any phantom, which 
temptation might place in their way. 

One polar star there is, and there is not a second. 

Tom Paine's works never did a thousandth part the 
mischief which Bishop Tomline's have done. No 
sapper or miner ever did his work more effectually 
against a fortification than the works of Bishop Tom- 
line have done theirs in sapping and mining the true 
principles and best interests of the established Church. 

The English Bible, the works of the English and 
Foreign Reformers, and those of the Evangelical clergy, 
likewise Christian history and biography, habitually 
read, would soon give a new feature to University 
practice and sure elevation to its character. I have 
no desire to undervalue classical or polite literature, 
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both of which I reverence quite enough, nor English 
history, ecclesiastical or political ; of this latter kind 
there is one book which every gentlemen ought to 
know-r-I mean Blackstone's Commentaries. It con-, 
tains in its first few chapters a remarkably fine argu- 
ment upon the succession to the throne of these realms, 
and a brief, but bold, display of the British constitu- 
tion. No statesman or other public character should 
remain a stranger to this book. It is quite evident 
that the disputes in the Church can never be settled 
out of Parliament. There and there only will the 
contest be ended. By the law was the frame- work of 
the Church made, and by the law must it be mended. 
There is something radically and ruinously bad in the 
whole system of theological instruction and appoint-, 
ments now adopted at our English Universities, which 
it is hoped the University commission, so wisely insti- 
tuted, will not fail to rectify. What reason can wq 
have to expect that any signal blessing will descend 
upon our Church while the essential principles of the.- 
Gospel are withheld by her dignitaries, and even re- 
sisted with impenitent and unrelenting pertinacity 
under the vain and hollow pretext that they are Cal-. 
vinistic? No such thing. All that Calvin ever taught; 
was taught by St. Paul and St. Paul's master, plainly 
and pre-eminently; and in this sense the whole Bible 
is Calvinistic, the whole Prayer-book is Calvinistic, 
the whole Church is Calvinistic, and the whole Chris-, 
tian is Calvinistic. So thought the faithful old Ber- 
ridge, who was wont to say, " An Arminian is blown 
about by every wind of doctrine, but a Calvinist 
always dies at the foot of his colours." So thought 
also that luminary of the Church, Archbishop Whitgift,. 
and a host of faithful bishops and other dignitaries 
around him. The pulpit gave forth no uncertain 
sound in that day. One blast of truth fell upon every 
ear. All were Calvinists then, but not ashamed of the 
Gospel; they were not ashamed to own it. Those who 
boasted that they were disciples — some of Paul, some 
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of ApoUod — were justly rebuked because they had for- 
sook the Head in following them, looking no higher 
than carnal sense. Not so with the Calvinist, pro- 
fmely so called. He simply adopts Galyin's version 
of the sacred Scriptures because it approaches^ in his 
judgment, nigher to the original than others of an 
opposite character. He follows, not Calvin, but Cal- 
vin's master, singly ; and thus a true Calvinist and a 
true Christian are perfectly synonymous, whatever ar- 
guments may be urged to the contrary. Why may 
not that evangelical hierarchy be established again ? 
God speed ! Amen. A few brave men in each Univer- 
sity might do great things, and prove themselves 
thereby the best patriots and best defenders of this 
realm. 

A movement in this direction would as surely right 
our Church as ballast does a tossing unsteady vessel, 
which has put to sea without it. In the hope of ex- 
citing such a movement I published nine years ago 
a pamphlet to enforce an elevation of doctrine in the 
English Church up to the level which the Gospel, tran- 
scribed into the Articles, so positively and peremptorily 
lays down—a copy of which I sent to every Bishop on 
the bench. 

Subsequent experience has but fortified my views 
and strengthened the necessity of such a meed of jus- 
tice to the Church. Must the wisdom of God be 
brought down to the bar of human reason ? Who 
shall teach (jod knowledge ? Hearken to the Warning 
mandate of our Lord Himself: — " If ye abide in my 
words, then are ye my disciples indeed." What is 
man but the very shadow of folly when he forsake 
those words? 

It would seem to be a first principle, which can 
never be shakeo, that Divine truth shall be wfaoUy 
independent of human or other external help. One 
fact is enough, and enough is its power. Thus saith 
the Lord. Elihu spoke well to this point — " When 
Ood once commands a thing, there should no man be 
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ourious to search whether it be rights (Job, xxxiii. ) — 
for the very search implies unbehef in the heart. 

See the Lord Bishop of Ripon's " Cobwebs to catch 
Galvinists." How low^ and little Dr. Marsh is made 
to appear in the sight of all Christian men! Yet 
many, too many, imbued with the like infirmity and 
mindless of sad example, defy all warning up to this 
eleventh hour. Dr. Philpotts, the Bishop of Exeter, 
never spoke a truer word in his life than when he re- 
buked George Canning for his sceptical sneer at 
Calvinism by telling him that he seemed not yet to 
have risen above the vulgarist of all prejudices upon 
this subject. " It is a strange thing," observed Lord 
Chatham in the House of Lords, ^^ that with a Cal- 
vinistic liturgy we had an Arminian clergy." (See a 
vindication of the Church of England against the 
charge of Arminianism, by the Rev. A. Toplady.) 

The one leading, fundamental error of all is, the 
neglect of the English Bible, the place of which has 
been usurped by classics and ecclesiastics, history and 
heathen mythology. 

If we trace Puseyism and Papal aggression step 
by step up to their source, whither shall we be led ? 
To the English universities, doubtless; and when 
there, what shall we perceive? Why, a simple and 
sufficient explanation of the whole mischief. We 
shall perceive that the English Bible has been virtually 
discarded from their schools, and become almost an 
unknown book, as a standard of instruction, within 
their walls. 

Ask any given number of students how often they 
have seen it used outside the chapel doors since their 
matriculation ; and with respect to divinity lectures, 
thev are, I am assured, but mere school lessons digni- 
fied with a university title, and bear little or no 
reference whatever to religion. 

It is futile and vain to plead in excuse that the'Old 
Testament is read in Hebrew, and the new one in 
Greek, daily; for every one acquainted with such 
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practice knows, when the thoughts are absorbed in 
making out the idiom and construction of a foreign 
language, how small the edification resulting from 
such studies must necessarily be. Hence it is that 
those who read the Scriptures only in a strange 
tongue seldom understand them more than gram- 
matically. 

The literature of the Bible is a fine, intellectual 
study; no classics -can come within a comparison of 
it; but it is the spiritual signification — ^that is, the 
mind of God in the letter — which candidates for the 
sacred profession want to know and to teach. Pro- 
testantism is the guage of orthodoxy in all schools 
and countries, because it inculcates all which Divine 
revelation declares, and resists all which it does not. 
Whoever feels anxious to know how all-important 
doctrine is, may gratify his laudable curiosity by 
a brief reference to the Concordance. There must be 
no dastardly shrinking from the whole truth. Pro- 
testants feel no hesitation in charging Papists with 
sacrilege in robbing the Decalogue of its second com- 
mandment; and so far they are right, undoubtedly; 
but forthwith, with marvellous inconsistency, they 
(of the Arminian sort, at least,) fall themselves into 
the like condemnation, by despoiling the Gospel of its 
highest attributes, which Christ and His apostles la- 
boured so hard to inculcate and enforce. The shifting 
sands of false doctrine, which human hands from age 
to age have thrown up in substitution of those but- 
tresses of truth, only show the weakness and wicked- 
ness of such experiments. 

That strong and vital prop of Evangelical truth, 
the 17th Article, like the 45th problem in Euclid, 
guides a man right in many ways, and leads him to 
conclusions which never disappoint, never deceive. 

If the discovery of one could induce a Heathen 
philosopher to sacrifice a thousand oxen for gratitude 
and joy, well might the Christian offer up a thousand 
thanks for the discovery of the other, Av^^^^ver he 
has made it in his heart. 
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If any one should think me an enemy to the uni- 
versities, he does me an injustice, and himself no 
honour, for I love them with as true an affection as 
any dignitary amongst them could desire; and for 
this very cause I long anxiously to see those noble 
and most capable institutions emerge from their pre- 
sent slough of despond. 

How meagre and how miserable does the whole 
Tractarian economy appear when contrasted with the 
inexpressible comfort and invincible force which al- 
ways attends the teaching and preaching of the ever- 
lasting Gospel ! 

Of all the sights which this poor fallen world affords, 
there is not one so far lifted up above itself, so pure 
in delight, and satisfactory altogether, as that of a 
Christian assembly eagerly catching at the words of 
living truth as they fall from the lips of a faithfiil 
preacher. 

LETTER XXIV. 



HENRY THE EIGHTH. 

« 

In taking a calm and close review of the various 
characters, ecclesiastical and political, which occu- 
pied a prominent position at the Great Reformation, 
there is not one amongst them which awakens my 
curiosity and amazement so much as Henry the 
Eighth. He must have been a most extraordinary 
man. I shall not presume to undertake the difficult 
task of analyzing his character, inside and out ; but 
some features of it necessarily force themselves upon 
my attention at this moment, which I must briefly 
notice. That so depraved a being should have been 
made instrumental in achieving at least one of the 
greatest and best acts ever done by any king of any 
people, is a problem which no reason can solve ; but 
revelation, that master-key of so many intricacies, 
otherwise inexplicable, makes it patent to all men. 
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** God has chosen the foolish things of the world to 
confound the wise, and Grod has chosen the weak things 
of the world to confound the things which are mighty ; 
and the base things of the world, and things which are 
despised, hath God chosen, yea, and the things which 
are not, to bring to naught the things that are, that 
no flesh should glory in His presence." Who can read 
a page of history, or cast his eye on things around 
him, or on things afar off, without discovering the 
most palpable, yet the most wonderful, illustration of 
those words? And we may look far without finding 
one more striking than that now before us. I will not 
dwell upon the Uack acts of this monarch. History 
has done that faithfully already. Rather would I sedk 
to discern some counterpoise to his guilt — some rays 
to shew that the darkness of his reign was not 
bereft of all glimmerings of his hope beyond the 
grave. 

I ask, then, the historian to shew me what deeds 
of royalty ever adorned his pages more pure in 
patriotism, more intrinsic in virtue, more transcen- 
dant in excellency, than that of a monarch giving to 
his people, in their own hands and in their own 
tongue, that Book of Life which teaches them the way 
whereby they must be saved. Calculate, or rather 
contemplate, the immense results of that act to this 
country and to the world at large ! Would the trea- 
sures of California, the costly produce of India, or the 
diadems of all Europe, put into one scale, weigh down 
the value of this gift ? No, nor all besides which this 
world affords, if added to it. 

Here I take my stand* The next act of his Ma- 
jesty was akin to the first, and so was the next again. 
The Bible having been translated, printed and pub- 
lished, it became a question how the people should be 
made acquainted with it, since so few could read or 
Itfford to purchase it. To meet this difficulty it was 
ordered that a large folio edition of the Bible should 
be placed in every Church, and fastened, by a chain 
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by way of security, to a desk made for the purpose, 
and a well-educated official was posted by the side of 
it, whose duty it was to read and expound the same 
to the people, for whose accommodation the Chur;:h 
doors were kept open all day, to admit of their free 
ingress and egress. A more ingenious and successful 
device, perhaps, could not be imagined. I thought it 
right to give this explanation, as a contrary and wrong 
sense is often put upon this act. 

A third act of the King was worthy of the former 
ones. It was this — that the whole Irish people should 
be taught to read the sacred Scriptures; but his Ma- 
jesty died before this admirable scheme could be put 
into execution. 

There must have been " light at even-time" in the 
mind of the monarch to have led him to contemplate 
and, so far as the remaining sand in his hour-glass 
would permit, to complete those acts. 

I am no eulogist of Henry the Eighth, either as a 
man or a monarch. Yet will I dare, mindless of all 
reproach, to give such deeds of incalculable worth and 
high bearing tliat praise which they so well deserve. 
But the coruscations which flitted up the last hours 
of the monarch's life are not yet all told. Kote also 
his speech to Archbishop Cranmer, when the transla- 
tion of the Bible was presented to him for his approval : 
it was an epitome of wisdom — " Are you sure that 
there are no heresies in your Bible, Cranmer? " " Yes, 
your Majesty, I am sure of it, for I have examined it 
with great care and diligence." " Then, for God's sake, 
give it to the people." 

Observe — first, the king manifests a solicitude to 
know that there were no heresies in the translation — 
nothing which could assault or hurt the soul — and, 
being assured of this fact, he adds, " Then give it to 
the people, and give it for God's sake." What a lofty 
principle characterised this speech all through ! Who 
can tell what was passing in his mind at this eleventh 
hour? There is no art whereby to find the mind's 

M 
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construction in the face. Little did the populace 
think what was passing in the mind of the penitent 
thief when he became an inheritor of Heaven. God's 
ways are not as our ways, nor his thoughts as our 
thoughts. Where is the man, and what is his name, 
that shall dare to bar up Mercy's door against peni- 
tential sorrow, however guilty be the hand which 
knocks at it? The love of God is not to be measured 
by the scant line of human laws or human skill. 

Another version, I am aware, is sometimes enter- 
tained of the motive which urged Henry VIII. to 
give the Holy Scriptures to his people. It is said 
that he did it to spite the Pope, with whom he was 
then at open enmity, knowing that he could not offer 
him a grosser offence nor do him a greater injury. 

The mysterious antipathy of the Papal hierarchy 
to the Holy Scriptures is too palpable to be doubted, 
and is too painfully illustrated at this moment to ad- 
mit of argument; nor can it be diluted by supposing 
that it is confined to what is called the Protestant 
version of them, for the Bible published bv the Roman 
Catholic Archbishop of Paris, to his high praise, was 
instantly suppressed by the Papal See. **He is a 
heretic," says Hocstrate, " that cleaveth to the Scrip- 
tures." He does not say the Protestant Scriptures. 
I thank him for his honesty. What affirmation can 
be more distinct and clear? What authority more 
decisive, official, or supreme? 

The celebrated Roman Catholic Synod held at 
Toulouse in 1228 decreed the like prohibition of the 
Scriptures to the laity as follows : — " We forbid that 
laymen be permitted to have the Books of the Old 
and New Testament, unless perhaps some one out of 
devotion desires to have the Psalter or Breviary for 
Divine Offices, or the Hours of the Blessed Virgin; 
but even those they may not have translated into the 
vulgar tongue." (See Dr. Acheru. Concit., torn. 2, 
p. to 24 ; see also the Pope's official letter, dated May 
•8th, 1844.^ 
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If the Emperor of France, with his 400,000 bay- 
onets, were to enact that all his subjects should possess 
the Sacred Scriptures, in all probability his throne 
would not be worth a year's purchase. What a mys- 
terious thing Popery is ! I speak of Popery at home 
in its own country. Every one that has put a foot 
upon the continent knows that Popery in Italy and 
Popery in England present two phases, very dissimilar 
to each other. Look at Tuscany! What could be 
more revolting to a cultivated mind than the idea of 
reviving that horrible weapon — the guillotine — with 
an enlarged salary to the executioner, for the sole 
purpose of putting down the Bible. But mark the 
result : see which of the two shall triumph — the 
guillotine or the Bible ! Popery, as seen at home 
in full power, and in full liberty to exercise it, must 
appear to an impartial observer the most ingenious 
and most successful device which human sagacity 
ever yet discovered for effecting the entire abolition 
of the Christian religion. 

But who can imagine the suffering, in body and in 
mind, which the inmates of those prisons are now 
undergoing, solely for reading the Holy Scriptures, 
whilst we enjoy — thanks to our Protestant ancestors ! 
— the full blessings of the Gospel every way. And 
perhaps to nothing are we indebted for those privi- 
leges under Providence, so much as the translation 
of the Bible granted by Henry the Eighth. It has 
been well said that the Reformation introduced no 
new doctrine and destroyed no old one. Its simple 
aim was to follow out the injunction of our Lord, to 
preach — that is, to make known — the Gospel to every 
creature. Yet one of the questions asked of an a,c- 
cusing witness against a person just committed to 
prison for reading the Bible was this — '^Did you 
ever hear him read the Gospel?" What a mysterious 
eclipse of all Christian verity it must have been which 
prompted this question ! — very analagous to that put 
by Pagan idolators to the early martyrs — " Hast thou 
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ever kept the Lord's day?" An answer in the affir- 
mative, which was always given, sealed their doom. 
Such is the enmity of the carnal heart against God 
and His truth — first exemplified in Cain — demon- 
strating, by fratricide, the fall of man — how great it 
Avas— how far oflF it separated man from God, as it is 
forcibly expressed in our Articles—quam longissime. 



LETTER XXV. 



What is called, oftentimes in a mistaken sense, the 
Protestant Bible, is but a translation of that which 
was transmitted to Britain by the Eastern Church 
before any corruption of the original text had been 
introduced into it — any additions made to it, or sub- 
stractions from it. It was not derived from the Latin 
vulgate, as that of the Latin Church, I presume, was 
— imperfectly copied and abundantly interpolated. 
Hence it is that we have so pure a version of the in- 
spired writings in our reading-desk. 

A Protestant is simply one who protests against 
all that is not doctrinally Christian, and defends all 
that is. He cleaves to Divine revelation, and takes 
nothing for authority which is not found there. St. 
Paul was as much a Protestant, and so likewise was 
St. Peter, as the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Earl 
of Winchelsea, or Dr. Gumming. It bears no refer- 
ence necessarily to ecclesiastical polity. A Baptist 
may be as good a Protestant as a bishop, and a 
bishop as a Baptist; but that honourable title does 
demand an unconditional surrender of self-conceit, 
and an honest reception of the entire doctrine of the 
Gospel, without which no one can be a Protestant, 
but in name. Chillingsworth well defined it when 
he said, " the Bible is the religion of Protestants." 
Many members of the Romish church — I hope very 
many, to their unspeakable benefit — hold Protestant 
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doctrines, as Von Golf, and other dignitaries in that 
Church, eminent for their piety and learning, have 
frankly confessed upon their death-beds. 

I beg respectfully to express my earnest hope that, 
in the sacred jubilee now at hand some public monu- 
ment of significant design will be raised to comme- 
morate that great event — the translation of the Bible 
into the English language. 

John Wickliffe, Tindale and Cranmer, in deep study 
over that book, would make no unsuitable group for a 
picture. 

The war against the Bible in Tuscany, it is posi- 
tively asserted, and as yet without contradiction, is 
waged not by the reigning Duke, but by the Pope, 
singly and supremely, in carrying out the canon law, 
which he is bound by oath to do. Yet this is the 
personage so obligated which, in the expectation of 
many and by the invitation of a few, to their eternal 
shame, we were to have had to reign over us, eccle- 
siastically at least ! God forbid ! 

There can be little or no doubt at all but that it 
was the intention of the Pope, when the Vatican was 
in a tottering state, to take up his residence in Ireland 
until the pathway should be made smooth enough for 
its translation to Westminster. Of this scheme the 
mission of Dr. Wiseman, the building of a Romish 
Cathedral in London, and the Papal brief, were the 
first steps. The next to follow was, the establishment 
of that most dreadful of all dreadful laws, the canon 
law of Rome. Nor let it be supposed that this scheme, 
though parried ojff awhile by the Protestant fidelity 
of Great Britain, is abandoned. I speak advisedl3^ 
I cast no reflections upon the Pope in the slightest 
degree. He was quite right, and did no more than 
his duty and his oath required. All the blame rests 
upon the British Senate in the first instance, whose 
blind urbanity outstripped their wisdom in tempting 
them, for a quarter of a century successively, to throw 
down the Christian bulwarks of our parental and 
magnificent constitution, until England became as a 
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man walking towards the brink of a precipice in his 
sleep. And what fruit have they now to gather from 
those wildings of their own planting, and who shall 
say what they will have ? Even at this time the 
lowerings of strife and confusion forebode that pre- 
sently nothing will become more necessary than a Bill 
for the relief of Parliamentary distress — all arising 
from the abandonment of Christian principles, in 
making reckless and ruinous cessions to Rome. There 
is a close analogy between the mission of Austin and 
that of Dr. Wiseman. Let the nation beware that 
the results of the two be not the same. If his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, in the progress of his 
education, should be made first a Puseyite and then 
a Papist by a very easy transition, the consequences 
to the nation might be awful indeed. 

John Bull is a good-natured fellow, but when he 
gets a footing in Parliament he really carries his good 
nature too far. First of all, he vows and swears that 
Popery is a damnable deceit and blasphemous heresy, 
and then he puts his hand into his pocket and gives 
thirty thousand a year towards its support, besides, 
perhaps, double that sum, and a great deal more 
which he gives secretly. Such leprosy of temper de- 
mands a thorough cleansing. The Augean stable 
never wanted it more. Charity, herein falsely so 
called, is the worst of all uncharitableness. Those 
upon the watch-tower of Great Britain must never 
slumber, never sleep, but give instant alarm of all 
approaching foes to our Protestant or, rather will I 
say. Christian dynasty, whether clad in red stockings 
or in black — whether come from Oxford, Cambridge, 
or Rome. If we fall, let us fall by the all-wise de- 
crees of Heaven; but let us not fall by our own 
unfaithfulness, and provoke the Almighty to say again 
— " my people, what have I done unto thee?" 

The one unpardonable sin of Italy is that of reading 
the Bible. No priest, I apprehend, has the power to 
forgive it in the sight of his own Church. That 
crime must be punished. Not the fraction of in- 
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justice, nor of ingratitude, would I think or do 
towards the Papists knowingly. I wish them all as 
well as they wish themselves, possibly somewhat 
better. We owe them much for many excellent 
deeds, and particularly for having built us the finest 
cathedrals and churches in the whole world ; for 
although St. Peter's at Rome, and perhaps one or 
two more, excel any that we have, yet, upon the 
whole, the foreign cathedrals and churches will bear 
no comparison with our own, and nearly all of them 
were built by Roman Catholics, to their high praise. 
But who were those Roman Catholics? That's the 
question. Why, they were most all of them the 
ancestors of Protestants, who, perceiving their error 
when the Bible was put into their hands, wisely 
turned away from it and fell back into the position of 
primitive Christianity, in which we now stand, and, 
by the help of God, will stand. Take St. Mary's 
Church, Taunton, by way of illustration. From the 
initials A. B., cut out in solid stone at the top of the 
tower, it has been conjectured that this tower was 
begun or finished by Absalom Bere, the Abbot of 
Glastonbury, a zealous, influential and wealthy per- 
sonage. If this said property had descended in un- 
broken line, it would now belong to the Bere family, 
who are all Protestants. There is evidently a popular 
mistake entertained in the view of this subject. The 
actual builders of these churches were men of the 
Italian school, had over from Rome for that purpose, 
and well paid for their trouble, as they deserved. 



LETTER XXVI. 



CONCLUSION. 

The translation and circulation of the Bible was at 
once the earnest and the triumphant completion of the 
Reformation. Its force was irresistible, because a 
power more than human was in it. This great event 
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was a grant of emancipation to the mind, whereby the 
fetters with which it had been fast bound for centuries 
before were broken asunder, and man was left free to 
employ his noblest faculties to the honour of God who 
gave them, and to diffuse the means of grace, vouch- 
safed for the salvation of the human race, throughout 
the civilized world. 

How immense and immeasurable was the good re- 
sulting from this one act ! The soul is a precious 
thing, because it is immortal. There is something 
august and awful in that word soul — immortal soul ! 
It clings to the inmost thoughts, for it bears a halo of 
sanctity round about it unlike all besides ; therefore 
shall I assume too much if I propound, as a first prin- 
ciple of national education, that every subject, or at 
least the head of every family, should own a Bible, 
and have it made as secure in his possession by law as 
the watch in his pocket? And why not? This would 
be no more than a protection of religious liberty ; but 
to deprive a man of his Bible is not religious liberty — 
it is the taking away of his birth-right, which God, and 
not man, hath given him. No one has, or ever can 
have, a right over the soul of another, or be anywise , 
justified in doing damage to it, either directly or indi- 
rectly. " Cursed is he that maketh the blind to 
wander out of his way." " Let no man put a stum- 
bling-block in his brother's way." No education can 
be good which has not the Bible for its basis. Herein 
Scotland has shewn an example worthy of all imita- 
tion, and the result is a practical illustration of its 
wisdom — seen and known by all men. 

The want of this sure foundation is the one cause of 
the decided failure which has characterized our system 
of national education in Ireland and our cathedral ora- 
tions in England. That which was once the arena of 
orthodoxy and ofiicial propritty — the cathedral pulpit 
— is now fallen down to a degeneracy amounting to a 
proverb, too painful to be named. Why should this 
be? "The House was not made for man, but for the 
Lord God." — C. 29. The Protestant faith, or, what is 
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synonymous, the primitive faith resuscitated, is but a 
fac-siraile of that revealed in Scripture — nothing more 
and nothing less — to which England owes her Consti- 
tution, her greatness, and her glory. Then let us hold 
it fast, as our forefathers did, and esteem it our highest 
honour, our truest happiness, our strongest defence. 
What have we ever gained by parting with it? Dr. 
CroUy, the best theopolitical historian of the present 
day, well seconded by Dr. Gumming (to whom Chris- 
tendom owes so deep a debt of gratitude) has saved 
me the trouble of telling you, by accomplishing that 
task in a manner which entitles their works to uni- 
versal attention and respect. 

Religious controversy in itself is an invidious and 
disquieting occupation, ever fraught with temptation, 
lest the animal should overcome the spiritual — passion 
subdue principle. No man of a Christian mind can 
love it for itself 's sake ; yet controversy is eminently 
important, very necessary, and absolutely unavoidable. 
No good of any magnitude was ever done without it. 
The prophets and apostles and whole army of martyrs 
were all controversialists to a man, and so have been 
all the people of God from the Creation to the present 
hour. The whole Bible is a book of controversy. In 
truth, all religion is a controversy, between light and 
darkness, good and evil. No believer can be made a 
sceptic by controversy, but many a sceptic is made a 
believer by it. How many thousands of works have 
been written against the Bible ! — yet all of them have 
sunk by their own earthly gravitation into entire ob- 
livion: and there stands the Bible, victorious over 
their grave, uninjured even in a single letter. 

What power there must be in that book, to have 
achieved such conquests ! It is nothing less — can 
be nothing less — than the power of Grod and tho 
wisdom of God — Almighty. Controversy upon any 

Eoint, if the comparison be admissible, serves as the 
attle-door to the shuttlecock. It keeps the sub- 

N 
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ject up before the mind's eye, soliciting enquiry, 
exercising the thoughts, on both sides of it, and thus 
leading them the more probably to a right conclusion 
at last. Before I terminate these suggestions for im- 
proving the economy of our church, I entreat parti- 
cular attention to one remarkable omission, which I 
am sure did not arise from intention, and almost 
sure that it did arise from an entire unacquaintance 
with the real and pressing fact on the part of the 
Episcopal Bench — I mean the spiritual destitution 
in the hamlets of our country. While exertions to 
spread the Gospel in foreign lands are made with a 
zeal, earnestness and munificence which cannot be 
praised or prized enough, tens of thousands, perhaps 
hundreds of thousands, taken in the aggregate, never 
enjoy the benefit of religious instruction or service 
from one end of the year to the other, although they 
pay their clerical dues as punctually as other folks. 
Upon deliberate observation, of no local or cutaneous 
character, it seems to me that an immediate official, 
standing between the clergyman and mere layman, 
would be found highly useful in our church, and 
which most all other churches have got, to their essen- 
tial benefit and convenience. Perhaps a Scripture- 
reader, with enlarged power, enabling him to read the 
Liturgy as well as the Bible, and a sermon occasionally, 
when the clergyman, is unable to do it himself, might 
be advantageously constructed into such a character. 
What harm could possibly arise from such a practice ? 
Another restriction bears extremely hard upon both . 
the clergy and laity, which is this — that a clergyman 
shall not be permitted to minister to the souls near 
him, however destitute or dying, if they live an inch 
outside the line of his own parish. Surely a discre- 
tionary power, of considerable' latitude, should be 
granted to the clergy in this respect. 

And now, Mr. Editor, farewell for the present, I 
must give place to the debates and other business of 
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national interest. I thank you very gratefully and 
respectfully for the public spirit and disinterested- 
ness which you have shown in affording me so much 
space in your columns, and likewise for having given 
insertion to some valuable letters in relation to the 
subject-matter which I have presumed to discuss — 
not, however, without real deference to the judgment 
of others, mingled with no small apprehension that 
more infirmity will be found in my arduous and res- 
ponsible task than meets my own eye. It has been 
my endeavour to write with a single aim, without 
turning to the right hand or the left for any person 
or purpose whatever. In doing so I must have given 
offence, unavoidably, to some of my friends holding 
High Church principles — falsely so called. This in a 
personal sense I regret, for I never wound the feelings 
of others without wounding my own. I yield to no 
man in hearty assent and consent to the principles 
and the polity of the established church, when fully 
understood and fairly carried out ; but this is not 
always done. 

As a Churchman, "true as the dial to the sun, 
whether or not 'tis shined upon," I have laid the 
wounds of the Church open, that they might be 
healed from the bottom, and receive a lasting cure. 
Amen. 



Taunton^ Feh. lt\ 1853. 
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Ancient Britain, though partially obscured by Pagan 
darkness and superstition, nevertheless enjoyed, in no 
small degree, the pure light of the Gospel in its native 
simplicity and perfection, until it was extinguished by 
Popery — its natural, constant and dread antagonist. 

This sore visitation upon our Father-land was in- 
flicted, perhaps very conscientiously, by the instru- 
mentality of Austin and his forty-three monks, who 
invaded Britain about 596, unsolicited by the people, 
unsanctioned by the State. 

So rapid and decisive was their influence, progress 
and success, and so vigorously was it enforced by the 
sword when the monarch became numbered amongst 
their converts, that at no distant period from their 
first aggression they obtained almost universal sway, 
and at length they placed the whole kingdom under 
the subjugation of the Pope. A more unjust, more 
fraudulent, usurpation can scarcely be found in his- 
tory : yet this very act, infamous as it was, is now 
made by some hood-winked or heart-winked indivi- 
duals the foundation of claims to further grants in 
aid of Popery. As well might these special pleaders, 
whether in the courts of Parliament or the Press, 
attempt to shew that a thief may have a fair claim 
to a bank because he had robbed it the night before. 

What natural, Inoral, or political right the Pope 
has, or ever had, to exercise any authority in these 
realms is a title which no advocate or conveyancer 
has yet been able to make out. 
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For centuries after the aforesaid calamity the minds 
of the English people were fast locked up in Papal 
bondage, motionless and unprofitable, like a fleet 
frozen up in Beering Straits, until it pleased God 
to rekindle His own light by the instrumentality of 
Wiclif, which, at the great and glorious Reformation, 
was fanned into a flame by Luther in Germany, 
Calvin in France and Geneva, and by the Tyndales, 
Cranmers, and Ridley s in England, whom God raised 
up in that day. 

By the ceaseless and daring perseverance of Pro- 
testants under the continual dew of Divine Blessing, 
the light first struck by Wiclif, in his faithful and 
bold exploit of translating the Scriptures into the 
English tongue, has been kept burning with che- 
quered brilliancy ever since. 

I say chequered — for ever and anon there have 
been found persons intent upon amalgamating the 
precepts of men with the inspired Word, as is done 
by the Puseyites in this day ; but hitherto they have 
not prevailed. Why the Gospel was permitted for 
so many centuries to be thus eclipsed by Papal super- 
stition is not a question which we are called upon 
to solve, any more than we are called upon to show 
cause why the Book of the Law was permitted to lay 
buried underground for three hundred years and up- 
wards. But common sense will supply many reasons 
for it, which it is here unnecessary to state. 

The fetters once taken off^, the faculties of the Eng- 
lish mind burst forth in vital activity, like vegetation 
in the spring after a hard winter. The people, like 
the noble Bereans, searched the Scriptures to see 
whether those things were so, and, finding all true, 
they added another codicil to the British Constitution, 
ratifying the Protestant dynasty for ever, and sealing 
the same with the broad seal of Heaven. Not one 
anti-Christian principle was there in it. Wisdom 
claimed it for her own. Protestantism is a code of 
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doctrine every way fenced in by the canon of Scrip- 
ture. It includes all which Divine inspiration has 
i^evealed, and excludes all which is contrary to the 
same. 

The ruling powers of this empire, consisting of 
King, Lords and Commons, all act and re-act in 
mutual support of each other ; just like the different 
metals of a self-regulating pendulum, when one con- 
tracts the other dilates, whereby the motions of the 
whole are preserved in constant regularity and up- 
rightness, under all seasons and circumstances. 

There is a self-balancing power resident in the 
component parts of this beautiful piece of moral and 
political machinery, most conservative of the whole, 
guarding alike from excess of action on the one hand, 
and a want of it on the other. Its foundation is laid 
in first principles, and to this fact alone its stability, 
endurance and success are referable. Therefore no 
encroachment upon those principles, no abstraction 
from them, in the smallest degree, should ever be 
hazarded. Woe be to the renegades of all parties 
that ungenerously forget the principles which placed 
the house of Brunswick upon the throne, and the 
high source whence they sprang ! 

The honourable and happy results of this Heaven- 
bom dynasty are as immeasurable as they are im- 
mense. An attempt to enumerate them would but 
dim their lustre. Yet a few, the most conspicuous, 
for their historical notoriety, may claim especial 
notice. 

In addition to the spiritual mercies vouchsafed to 
this country, how singular and significant have been 
those of a temporal kind — how extraordinary our 
deliverances from imminent danger ! Ingratitude of 
the deepest dye would rest upon us if we could ever 
forget them. 

Perhaps there is no history of any country in the 
whole world, ancient or modern, except that of our own. 
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wherein it is recorded that all the civilised kingdoms 
of the earth, without exception, rose up in open war 
against her at one and the same time, and yet all fell 
one by one before her — not one of them prevailed. 

Nevertheless, the right hand of fellowship was 
always ready to be given or taken by Great Britain 
whenever an adversary had a mind to it. No revenge 
sullied one of her triumphs. Condescension in victory 
is true greatness. 

This wonderful array of combined forces against 
us, by sea and by land, and our still more wonderful 
deliverances from it, without damage, decline, or fall, 
occurred in the reign of George the Third, under the 
administration of that illustrious statesman, William 
Pitt, whilst he was almo3t a boy. 

Yet, a singular precocity and concentration of 
faculties, illumined by a talent of uncommon 
radiancy, made him just the man Old England 
wanted, when Heaven sent him to her rescue, in this 
her strait and great extremity. 

There was a magnanimity of mind in that man, an 
heroic spirit, a power of calculating upon events, as 
well relatively as antecedently — a patriotism, vigour 
and unfading integrity — which rarely meet in any 
one individual. I can nowhere see his like in history. 
If I speak with partiality, it is a partiality issuing 
from a sense of gratitude due to a man whose 
services to his country had been so excellent and 
successful. The Peninsular campaign— the victories 
of Trafalgar and Waterloo — the downfall of Napoleon, 
and the towering ascendancy of Great Britain, followed 
by the longest and happiest peace ever enjoyed 
throughout the civilized world, — these, and more, 
were all the results, humanly speaking, of Mr. Pitt's 
deep, yet clear and comprehensive thoughts. But 
doubtless there was a great First Cause in operation 
all the while, as well upon these as on former and subse- 
quent occasions, proving to a demonstration that there 
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is no defence of any nation or people so strong as the 
protection of Heaven. Hence a Christian has been 
pronounced on high authority the best patriot. I 
will go yet further, and contend that Christianity is 
the wisdom and wealth and strength of a nation, 
because " the arm of the Lord" — that is, the power of 
God — is in it. And here we see the great danger of 
all encroachments upon the Christian principle of 
Parliament, of the Church, State, or Universities, 
lest by such apostacy we should forfeit this pro- 
tection. 

To legislate upon first principles is always to 
legislate wisely. It is wonderful, as well as instruc- 
tive, to contemplate, so far as we are able, the opera- 
tion of first and second causes, and, in tracing their 
connexion, to see how beautifully they are dove-tailed, 
if I may so speak, one into the other, — all conducing to 
the same end, aptly, though inadequately, represented 
by the wheels of a well-made piece of machinery, 
gliding into each other's movement with noiseless 
propriety and uniform success. 

What power was it which scattered to nought the 
Spanish Armada, pronounced by human wisdom in- 
vincible, and likewise the expedition under Wolfe 
Tone, destined to invade Ireland and throw the 
country in the hands of the Pope? 

When it dropped into Bay for preparation, 

an eye-witness described it to me thus : — " Sir, the 
bay looked like a forest. You might almost have 
walked across it from mast to mast, they stood so 
thick. The weather was serene and beautiful, all 
was still as the grave, and full of wonder what it 
could mean, for not a^ being was suficred to go on 
board or come ashore. The next morning all were 
gone — not a mast was to be seen, but presently there 
arose such a tempest as the oldest sailor never saw 
before. The whole fleet was scattered, so that the 
two commanders never saw each other's faces." It 
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was conjectured that not a man of that expedition 
ever saw his home again. 

General Wolfe Tone, though an immense sum was 
offered for his capture, had the daring, while his com- 
rades were under trial, to enter the public court, 
dressed in a splendid uniform, covered with gold lace 
down to his ankles, as an eye-witness informed me. 
Presently he was recognised by a poor man, who cried 
out — " That's Wolfe Tone ;" but no notice was taken 
of it till he cried out again, in a louder voice, " That's 
Wolfe Tone — I'll swear to his features!" Imme- 
diately the whole court was silent, and the Judge 
addressed him, " Sir, you are accused of being the 
traitor Wolfe Tone." He replied, "I am Wolfe 
Tone,' and was forthwith conveyed to prison, where 
he sharpened a shilling against the stone of his cell, 
and with the same, for want of a better instrument, 
he cut his throat. 

This occurred about three years after the institu- 
tion of Maynooth. And here truth forbids that I 
should take leave of Mr. Pitt without acknowledging 
a stain upon his name which I would blot out if I 
could. By one act of infirmity Nature stamped him 
for her own, as she always does in some way or other 
the noblest, the msest, and the best of her sons, as ix 
to show that they are but mortal — Mr. Pitt instituted 
Maynooth ! 

Again : what power was it which covered the Duke's 
head in the day of battle, when his ten aides de camp 
were all killed or wounded around him, and likewise 
upon so many more similar occasions? 

Was it not that same voice which said, " ten thou- 
sand arrows shall fall on the right hand, and ten 
thousand on thy left, but not one of them shall touch 
thee?" ^ 

No king can be saved by the multitude of an host, 
nor is any mighty man delivered by his much strength. 
Even a dying Sikh could say at Goojerat, with 

o 
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almost his last breath, ^^ God has given you this 
victory." And, contrariwise, what power was it 
which took away the judgment of Napoleon on the 
17th, as if by an invisible hand, whereby he was in- 
duced to violate a law laid down by himself in the 
military schools of Paris as one never to be broken — 
that was, to follow up success when practicable? No 
reason whatever has yet been assigned why he did 
not on the 17th follow up his successes of the 16th: 
Had he done so, the Duke could not possibly 
have taken up his position at Waterloo, and the re- 
result of that campaign might have been awfully 
reversed. Other incidents in point tend also to shew 
that Gk)d gave us the victory. 

Napoleon's occupation was done, and his die was 
cast. The chiefest utility of his life was that of cast- 
ing down the towering Babel of Rome, then ascending 
with haughty pomp and impious mockery, in presage 
of its faU. The sanguinary deeds that foUowed, which 
in atrocity have never been equalled since the Creation, 
demonstrated to an ocular proof the wicked influence 
wrought by that apostacy upon the public mind. 

BAPTISM.— No. 2. 

I cannot suppose that the subject of Baptism is 
involved in that impenetrable darkness or deep per- 
plexity which many affirm it to be, nor do I think 
that the Almighty ever designed that it should be so. 

Outward and visible Baptism is the appointed 
mode of initiation into the visible Church. Inward 
and spiritual Baptism is that of initiation into the 
invisible and spiritual Church. 

Both of these Baptisms may take place simul- 
taneously, or they may not. There is no identity or 
necessary coherence between them. But, whether 
they do, or do not, is a fact known to God only, and, 
therefore, man dares not pronounce any judgment 
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upon it. As a matter of opinion and observation, I 
believe that they are usually far apart. 

How simple this view of the subject is, and unen- 
cumbered by superstition or pharisaical formality! 
The effects of both have been spoken of before. By 
the former, a person is entitled to all the rights, 
privileges, and communities of the visible Church; 
by the latter, he is regenerated or born again, 
engrafted into the mystical Body of Christ, and made 
a new creature, as the Apostle calls it, in Him. The 
attempt to be wiser than that which is written has 
ever been a popular and prevalent source of error. 

It is natural that a man who wo'nt bow down his 
thoughts to the Bible should bow down the Bible to 
his thoughts, and err accordingly, as scholars, philoso- 
phers, and men of talent in aU ages, as yet slaves to 
their own pride, have been wont to do. 

These were the worst enemies that withstood St. 
Paul at Athens, or Christ at Jerusalem, and they have 
been found the greatest and foremost enemies to the 
Gospel in all countries ever since. 

So prevalent and fashionable was this infirmity in 
his day, that Sir Thomas Brown thought it necessary 
to avow, in his Religio Medici, that, though a physician 
and philosopher, he was not an infidel. 

Now that the Bible has become a public book, no 
doctrine which i^ flagrantly at variance with it will 
ever maintain its reputation long amongst its readers. 
As well might Oxford attempt to revive exorcism, the 
royal touch, or metallic tractors, as attempt to revive 
and perpetuate the dogma of Baptismal Regeneration. 

This folly was probably one of the crying sins of 
the Corinthian Church, which St. Paul rebuked with 
such holy indignation. As Hooker wisely observes, 
the sacraments are " obsignatory signs" whereby the 
receivers thereof set their seal, that such is their 
faith, proving the same by their works. 

In 1689, a commission was appointed to revise cer- 
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tain parts of the Prayer Book. The preamble of it ran 
thus : — " Whereas the forms, rites, and ceremonies of 
the Church of England, being in their nature things 
indifferent and alterable, as acknowledged, &c." 

Now, it is evident, by the words indifferent and 
alterable, that the rules and ceremonies of the Church 
were not regarded as standards of doctrine in the 
judgment of that Commission. 

This negative proof, coupled with the positive, be- 
fore mentioned, and certainly no less decisive in its 
character, places this part of the question entirely at 
rest, and clearly shows that the Articles, and the 
Articles alone, under Holy Writ, constitute the stan- 
dard by which the doctrine of the Church must be 
tried. Consequently, supposing, as I readily admit, 
that the language of the Baptismal Service, backed 
by that of the Catechism and Confirmation Service, 
really does import the doctrine of Baptismal 
Regeneration, and was meant to import it by the 
Papists or Semi-Papists, who put it there, it by no 
means follows that such is the doctrine of the Church 
of England, any more than it follows that the for- 
giveness of sins by man is a doctrine of that Church 
because the language in the Absolution for the Sick 
will bear such an interpretation. 

This Commission too, consisting of 30 members, be 
it remembered, was composed exclusively of Divines, 
ten of whom were Bishops. One of them was no less 
a personage than Sir John Trewhxyny, Bishop of 
Bristol, who was so much beloved in his native 
country that when his lordship was sent to the Tower 
with the other six Bishops an armed force volunteered 
to march upon London to his rescue, which gave rise 
to the following Ballad — 

" Shall good Trewlayny die, shall good Trewlayny die? 
Forty thousand Cornishmen will know the reason why." 

Justification by Faith without works — that is, inde- 
pendently of works, though invariablv followed by 
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them — implies two things : 1. The pardon of sin. 
2. The imputation of Christ's finished and all-perfect 
righteousness, by the operation of the Holy Spirit^ 
whereby a sinner is made sinless in the sight of God. 

Man has no more share in the accomplishment of it 
than he had in his first creation. " It is God that 
justifieth." The whole is a work of grace, from 
beginning to end; hence it is said, ye are justified by 
grace. This doctrine cannot be overrated in impor- 
tance, for it supplies a key to all other doctrines essen- 
tial to be known, and is a " sine qufi, non " in 
theological enquiry. 

From the pains which St. Paul took to fasten this 
doctrine upon our attention, and to enable us 
thoroughly to understand it, methinks that if he 
were an examining chaplain he would make it a pro- 
minent and pressing topic in all his examinations. 
No chaplain could adopt a wiser course; for this 
doctrine constitutes a fair test of a standing church 
or a falling — a true christian or a false. It must be 
an unhappy, strange infatuation which can dissuade 
men from embracing this doctrine, so full of peace 
and joy in believing, as it always is. " Who hath 
bewitched you, that ye should not obey the truth ?' 
says the apostle to the Galatians. What can be the 
cause why so many, who profess and call themselves 
christians, reject the Gospel and turn their backs 
upon Christ, in hatred to his love, as if they had 
received some grievous injury at his hands? Some 
disappointment of their hopes, some deception in His 
words, some failure of his promises, or ill requital in 
His service. 

What does it profit them to place themselves again 
under the bondage of the law, and thus put a yoke 
upon their necks which their forefathers were unable 
to bear? The cause of all is this: Man is a fallen 
man, and will never turn^ unless God turn him. He 
must be born again. 
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It is highly and personally useful to study ihe 
duplex character of St. Paul, because it exhibits an 
illustration of extreme wrong and extreme right, 
carrying his enmity against Christ even to murder^ 
before his conversion, but, after it, sacrificing his own 
life in His defence : therefore, it serves as a looking- 
glass, in which every man, of whatever degree, might 
see his own face. 



The emendation of the Prayer-Book which I have 
proposed amounts to this: That the defects in the 
Prayer-Book be severally corrected without any new 
edition of the Prayer-Book, or construction ; that this 
be done by a commission, composed partly of lay and 
partly of clerical ministers ; that whatever alterations 
this commission might agree upon shall not be finally 
ratified by Act of Parliament until they have been 
tested by at least one year's experience and adoption 
throughout the churches of Great Britain ; that the 
advantage of public and private opinion upon so 
weighty and important a point might be had before 
the emendation, by them agreed upon, become the law 
of the land. 

The object of this-proposal is to make the Prayer- 
Book scriptural throughout, and unassailable, so that 
by its unrivalled superiority it might become the 
Prayer-Book of Christendom, and cease to be a cause 
of strife any more. I cannot think that bracketting 
of the Prayer-book would answer, nor a duplicate 
construction of its services. There must be but one 
service, and that a reasonable service, quadrated by 
Scripture. 

There is a cause, powerful and perpetually opera- 
tive, why laymen should take part in these and such- 
like proceedings — ^that is, their exemption from the 
" esprit de corps" and other kinds of professionality ; 
likewise from all expectation of title or preferment, 
which inducements so often tempt persons interested 
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therein to forsake the upward, and follow the down- 
ward, course of reasoning upon these occasions. 

The Tanner's principle will sometimes obtrude itself 
upon the thoughts with unconscious influence; and 
this is one reason why Puseyism has not died a 
natural death before this present time. High prero^ 
gatives and holy privileges are things of a seducing 
character. The very wish to enjoy them will father 
the thought that they be true, however truthless: 
therefore bbhops and curates alone are not always the 
best men to settle points of doctrines or questions of 
discipline. In the Ordination Service there are some 
awfiu expressions, which were never used by the Pri- 
mitive Church, and never ought to be used by the 
Protestants. I mean the following : — " Receive the 
Holy Ghost," &C It is a passage fraught with proud 
impiety, which was foisted into the Church when the 
attempt was first made to adulterate it with Popery. 
None can retain or remit sins in this day but God 
only. 

It is much to be regretted that the practice of im- 
posing rash and impracticable vows^ so peculiar to the 
Church of Rome, and so much condemned by the 
Reformers, should now be revived by the Christian 
Knowledge Society, in their tracts on Confirmation. 
No dignity or devotion is ever added to any service 
by rash vows which can never be performed, nor is 
there any authority in Scripture for such practice. 
"If righteousness come by the law, then Christ is 
dead in vain." 

Consequently such practice stands opposed to the 
doctrine of Justification by Faith, so indispensably 
required by the Church of England, and betrays the 
youthful mind into a chimerical attempt to establish 
a righteousness of its own, after the traditions and 
superstitions of Rome. " Are ye so foolish, having 
begun in the Spirit ; are ye now made perfect by the 
flesh? Whoever preaches Moses may bring persons 
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to Moses, by which they lose all ; but he can never 
bring them to Christ, by which they gain all;" and 
thus it is that preachers of morality alone preach all 
their lives to no good purpose. The quaint, but 
shrewd and enlightened, old Burridge used to say, 
before he knew better, that he preached up morality 
till he hadn't a moral man left in his parish. 

How exactly soever Calvinistic principles may ac- 
cord with those of Divine revelation, there is no 
cause at all why those who cannot receive high Chris- 
tian doctrines should quarrel with those that may, 
nor vice versd. 

It is most desirable that there should be no schism 
in the evangelical hierarchy. So long as both can 
stand together upon the platform raised by the good 
old Devonshire rector, it is enough to prevent any 
separation or uneasiness between them. 

Though the anecdote be not new, I beg leave to 
relate it : — " A curate on trial asked his rector for a 
text to preach upon the following Sunday, as the 
custom then was. The old gentleman gave him 
' Christ, and Him crucified.' The next week, and 
the week after that, the curate renewed his applica- 
tion, but each time received the same text; where- 
upon he thought it high time to remonstrate with his 
rector, which he did, after due apology for the liberty 
he was about to take, by observing that no doubt he 
had forgotten himself, for that he had given him the 
same text to preach upon three Sundays following--^ 
* Christ and Him crucified.' 'Aye,' replied the old 
rector, ' and let me tell you, young man, if you preach 
for forty years, you will have nothing else to preach 
about.' " 

A person of great religious experience and obser- 
vation once told me that he hated the doctrines and 
even the very name of Calvin; yet in justice he must 
confess that go wherever he would, Calvinists were 
the best Christians he ever met with, the most 
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religious in their habits and most active and earnest 
in doing good. It seemed to him strange and un- 
accountable, but he had made the same observation 
for forty years. 

A more pure or powerful encomium on Calvin istic 
doctrines could scarcely be conferred. It is needless 
to add, that this witness was not one that took his 
creed from the Bible. 

Wherever and whenever you see a person grow in 
grace, you always see him advance higher and higher 
in Christian doctrine. This is a remarkable fact, wor* 
thy of being put to the test of general observation. 
Accordingly you can scarcely find any one theological 
writer of note in the English language that was not a 
Calvinist, 

I am aware that Archbishop Laud, Bishop Marsh, 
Bishop Tomline, the writers of the " Arminian Maga- 
zine," the Wesleyans, Quakers, and others, may be 
quoted on the other side; but which amongst them 
all can be called a standard author? — which is 
ever quoted in this day for strength and soundness of 
judgment, whereon any body of men could rely for 
the settlement of a single question ? 

A railer at Calvinism once induced me to say, " you 
will surely climb up that ladder till you fall down 
right on the other side of it;" and so it proved. He 
is now a true Calvinist, and a inost efficient and valu- 
able clergyman. 
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fxylanatnnj Remark. 
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In pouring forth my lament over the sorrows and 
sufferings of the Church, inflicted at this time by the 
Tractarian apostacy, I have. not hesitated to speak 
my thoughts out in plain English, because the sub- 
ject and the occasion both demanded it. 

Drawing-room courtesy may be a fit and proper 
thing for a drawing-room, where strict veredicity is 
not required on either side, and no one is deceived by 
the want of it ; but in matters of life or death, like the 
present, the truth, the whole truth and nothing but 
the truth, so far as it be known, must be told without 
respect of persons, fearing God and nobody else. 

But this stern and painful duty can never be dis- 
charged faithfully, by feminine or fictitious language. 
When the Church, by her lax or faithless officials, 
slackens in her defence of genuine Protestantism, 
which is but another name for vital, saving truth, it 
is time that her true sons should give alarm with no 
uncertain sound, and bid her call up to lively remem- 
brance the rock whence she was hewn and the high 
vocation which she has the honour to hold. 

Protestantism is but a new name for primitive or 
primaeval divinity, as it was in the beginning, is now 
and ever shall be. It embraces the whole doctrine 
of Christ, as St. Paul defended in the school of one 
Tyrannus — nothing more and nothing less. It implies 
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a protestation against all error, whether it comes from 
Rome, Germany, or Toronto, and a believing accept- 
ance of all truth, which God, and not man, hath 
graciously revealed in His own word. 

Secularity forms no ingredient in it. Many — very 
many, I am persuaded — who are yet united in com- 
munion with the Roman Catholic Church hold this 
faith by tacitly embracing doctrinal Protestantism; 
but it is manifest that they are compelled to overleap 
their traces and leave Popery in the lurch, by using a 
copy of the Scriptures not their own, before they can 
arrive at this felicity. Some men of eminence in that 
church have confessed upon their death-beds that they 
had held Protestant doctrines all their lives. 

Instances analagous to these have occurred within 
my own observation, one of which, as it serves to 
illustrate as well as enforce my argument, I will re- 
late : — 

" A well-dressed man, with his many children, one 
day accosted me, soliciting alms, and finished his ad- 
dress by a religious remark, which I encouraged, and 
forthwith he preached to me a short but excellent 
sermon in favour of Protestant principles. I thanked 
him; and as he had before observed that he was a 
Roman Catholic, as all his forefathers had been, I 
requested that he would allow me candidly to ask him 
where he learnt those doctrines — whether he had 
learnt them from his priest? 'No, your honour,' he 
replied, ' I did not. To say the truth, I always carry 
a little book (meaning the Bible) in my pocket, which 
I read for myself, but my priest knows nothing about 
it.'" 

A more pure compliment to Protestantism I cannot 
imagine than that which was paid by a Koniaii Ca- 
tholic priest of Tuscany, in the following remonstrance 
— "If we do not take away these Bibles from the peo- 
ple, they will all become Protestants!" 
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Most essential it is not to be mistaken in things 
which embrace eternity. To err in politics, geography, 
or science, may be of small importance ; but to err in 
the way of salvation is a fearful experiment, and thus 
we see it exemplified in Puseyism. 

How many of its votaries have gone over to Rome ; 
but, like those left behind, not one of them was a 
grafted man. 

Puseyism is limited to those " who profess and call 
themselves Christians," but have never been led into 
the way of truth, — well-meaning, conscientious, and 
very sincere, but very erroneous — not unlike to a 
chronometer, exquisitely wrought, it may be, but with 
the mainspring not yet affixed to it. 

Popery is a spurious graft, inserted upon the old 
stock, which cannot but bring forth after its own kindj 
and none other. 

There is not one principle of the Christian religion 
which Popeiy does not vitiate, neutralize, or annul. 
This is proved by accredited authorities and writings 
of its own Church, and illustrated uniformly by its 
practices everywhere at home — that is, not in England, 
but in those countries where it enjoys full liberty of 
action, and where its rule is supreme. 

This great mistake in fundamental religion resulted 
from an unhappy preference which was given to an 
imperfect edition of an imperfect original version of 
the Scriptures, instead of a true copy— I mean a 
Komanicsed edition of the Latin Vulgate, which was 
sanctioned by the Council of Trent, but condemned, 
to his honour, by Pope Clement 7th, in 1592, as scan- 
dalously incorrect. 

Should any Papist be awakened to a profitable en- 
quiry on the subject by this remark, and be led to 
examine the Protestant Bible for himself, I shall be 
thankful. His good is all that I desire. 



There is no difierence in principle between the Old 
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Testament and the New. One is prospective ; the other 
is retrospective of the same events, — resembling, 
except in synchrony, the two sides of a burning candle, 
both emanating from the same centre, and fed from the 
same source. 

They are the text and context, beautifully inter- 
woven the one into the other, without disproportion 
or inequality, constituting the only legitimate mode of 
mutual interpretation. 

Isaiah the Prophet, St. John the Evangelist, and St. 
Paul the Apostle all spoke one thing, which thing 
it has been mj solitary aim herein to set forth and 
defend. 

Instantly he errs that forsakes this way of truth 
and life, vainly to embrace profane history, false 
philosophy and the precepts of men in its stead, which 
scholars, tempted by the vanity of science, are wont to 
do, thus yielding a decided victory to the fool in this 
world's wisdom, made wise by the knowledge of 
Christ, who, in his admirable Prayer, used these re- 
markable and instructive words, — " I thank Thee, 
Father, Lord of heaven and earth, because Thou hast 
hid those things from the wise and prudent, and hast 
revealed them unto babes." 



I scarcely know a man outside the felon's cell more 
to be pitied or naore to be blamed than one, how 
excellent soever endowed in animal feelings, which are 
but extrinsic virtues, who heads a vain sect, leading 
the blind out of their way. The ragged Christian 
that sweeps the streets, mud all over, is more to be 
envied than he. But the Church must not have the 
blame of this defection. Her doctrines, laws and 
liturgy remain the same. It is not always the mother's 
fault that her children learn frowardness ; and happy it 
is that few of them are found amongst the laity whose 
heart is as the heart of oak. 

'^r'hoi^ie unhappy and deluded men of the Histrionic 
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and German school who have been seduced into the 
attempt to trample down Gospel truth much resemble 
in their vain experiment the poor man who, with far 
better intent, sought to trample a quantity of phos- 
pheric matches out with his foot, until he was himself 
consumed by the fire he had created. Perhaps it may 
be said of the Church in the present day that she 
never owned so many bad clergymen, never so many 
good ones — the former issuing from the Tractarian 
school, the latter from the Evangelical. 

While two such hives of Puseyites as Oxford and 
Cambridge are permitted to swarm more than once a 
year, it is impossible that any resuscitation of Chris- 
tian efficiency can take place in our Church ; and should 
the prophecy of one of the leading Tractarians be 
fulfilled — that, though they had lost the present 
generation, they were sure to gain the next — the evil 
may be overwhelming. 

Possibly, looking higher, it is necessary that the worst 
should come to the worst, in order to render the vis d 
tergo strong enough to inaugurate another reforma- 
tion. 

" CJpward is the true observation — 
Downward all is hazy, erring, dark and unindicative." 

The period cannot be distant when Parliament, 
impelled by stern necessity, will undertake to amend 
the state of the Universities and Episcopal Bench, and 
after that the Prayer-Book. 

Ovid versits Solomon. — Certain persons, determined 
to save themselves by their own prudence, but forget- 
ting the woe that is denounced against them, vaunt of 
their judgment in avoiding extremes by following a 
middle course, and thus they settle down upon their 
own lees, and content themselves with things " flat, 
stale and unprofitable." 

In medio tattissimus ibis may serve well as a motto 
for a mail coachman, who has nothing to gain on either 
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Side, and all to lose; but in alto tutissimus ibis is the 
only ensign which becomes a Christian, for in wisdom, 
— that is, in true religion, — Solomon says, ye cannot 
go far enough. 

Intoninff of the prayers entirely destroys their 
beauty and effect. It is strange, if not unaccountable, 
that Bishops should permit this and other like follies 
to be acted in our Church, to its incalculable injury. 

Rank and titles are good things, well-earned and 
well maintained, but they make a miserable show when 
their responsibilities are forgotten. 

It is lamentable, and I must add offensive, to see 
dignitaries of the Flnglish Church industriously adorn 
a hostile and idolatrous Church with the honors of 
high descent and prime antiquity, which they have 
robbed from their own Church, by the revenues of 
which they are exalted and maintained. 

The Church of England is the great ecclesiastical 
bulwark of Protestant or Primitive Faith, standing 
out before the world as such in almost solitary 
grandeur. The worst thieves of the Church are those 
Puseyites who seek to pull her down from this high 
estate, and to lay her honor in the dust. Laymen 
must all stand fast and defend their birthrights. 
Glad should I be to see a rival to the Church of 
England in every land, all united in one common effort 
to beat down Antichrist under foot. 

But Puseyites are banded together in support of his 
throne. All that is Protestant is sure to meet with 
their determined opposition. What must the state of 
their soul be in the sight of God? That's the ques- 
tion. I tremble at the answer, but I will leave them- 
selves to give it. 

" Were I so tall as to reach the skies. 
Or grasp the ocean in my span, 
I must be measured by my soul — 
The mind*s the standard of a man.** 
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The expression "Bible and Testament" is not 
good, because the new Testament is as much a portion 
of the Bible as the old, but the expression implies a 
difference. It should be the Old Testament or the 
new, meaning either; or the Bible, meaning both. 

The old Testament was originally written in 
Hebrew, beyond all question. And so was St. 
Matthew's Gospel, for the use of the Hebrew converts, 
who spoke Hebrew and nothing else. Then it was 
immediately translated into Greek, for the use of the 
Gentile converts, who spoke Greek and not Hebrew — 
so that both Jew and Greek were left without excuse 
that rejected it. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews was also written in 
Hebrew. An early translation of the Hebrew into 
English direct was made by the Rev. John Treviso, 
Vicar of Berkley, and a raraphrase by Erasmus; 
but Calvin's Commentary, translated by Timme, was 
the first that ever appeared in the English language. 
Our authorised version owes somewhat of its purity 
to the fact of its being a translation made immediately 
from the . original text, without passing through the 
filtration of any intermediate copy. 



THE TRINITY. 

ThS doctrine of the Trinity is essentially and abso- 
lutely necessary to be received, because it lies at the 
foundation of the Christian religion and whole scheme 
of salvation ; and it is ^6 plain a thing, in fact, though 
past all finding oiit in nature, that I wonder how any 
one can question it. I do not defend the word, but 
the doctrine, for I atn aware that there is ilo such 
word as " Trinity" in the Bible, nor is there that of 
" Providence " in the sense we use it; but as words 
are mere vehicles of thought, and that of Trinity is 
most ample and appropriate, I adopt it thankfully. 

Many philanthropic and well-meaning individuals, 
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I fear^ deceive themselves with the auppdBitioti that 
religion is a mere matter of opinion, and consequently 
that they have a right to think to they please about 
it ; but the case is far otherwise. Religion is a tnattei^ 
of fact, not of opinion. What is written^ is Written 
unalterably by Divine inspiration, and therefore man 
is bound to receive it gladlyj without doubt or dis- 
putation. 

Although the my&tery of the Trinity is not revealed 
to us, neither are we required to know it, yet the 
reality or matter of fact of it is obvious throughout 
Scripture. 

Two thousand texts were extracted by one indi*- 
vidua! which directly or indirectly asserted tjie &iOt.^ 
What were those texts put there for but a Verification 
and exposition of the same, which might also be 
proved grammatically, both by the commOii and one 
proper name of God ? 

The iirst word in the Bible^ as it stands in the 
original Hebrew-^-and ever must I regret that it doe«< 
not so stand, front and foremost, in the English trans*" 
lation also— supplies matter for contemplation. This 
word, Eloihim, is a noun^ not in the singula!^ or dual^ 
but in the plural number, demanding a verb in the 
singular, not as an ordinary rule of grammar, but as 
an extraordinary and solitary exception to all rule, as 
if it were designed by such peculiarity of idiom to 
fence in this vital truth against all humaU encroach- 
ment, so far as language could do it. 

Yet, let it not be supposed that Eloihim is the dne 
proper and peculiar name of God — for it is not : it is 
a common name only, as the Scriptures imply, for it is 
said (Ex. 6) — " I appeared unto Abraham, unto Isaac, 
and unto Jacob, by the name of God Almighty 
(Eloihim), but by my natfie Jehovah was I not known 
to them*" 

Eloihim and Aleim — the former signifying the 
Almightiness, the latter tlio AUuiercifulness of God — 

Q 
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were the terms used in ordinary by the Jews, who re- 
garded the true name as decked with too much awe 
and reverence for vulgar use, which they prohibited 
with much rigour accordingly. 

The one most sacred, ineffable and incommunicable 
name of God, doubtless, is JEHOVAH. 

This is a compound word, of uncommon significancy, 
and even surpasses the former one in showing forth 
the Trinity by the excellency and force of its Triune 
import, for it consists of three words, each of which 
alone signifies God in the plentitude of his power and 
perfection; and when all three are united they signify 
but the same. Nothing in the shape of grammatical 
construction can be more complete — nothing in sense 
more lofty, beautiful and true — than this GREAT 
NAME. 

Again : the Trinity may be proved by the demonstra- 
tion of reason, which is sometimes stronger than even 
the demonstration of sense. For example, there must 
be a straight line from one object to another, which 
reason may demonstrate, but no iubtrument ever yet 
invented has been able to demonstrate it to sense. 
And, lastly, of all the proofs in support of the Trinity, 
short of revelation, there is not, perhaps, one so con- 
clusive as that of INTERNAL EVIDENCE. 

When once the work of Grace has been wrouo^ht 
upon a man's heart, all scruples about the Trinity, 
— aye, and let me add, about the doctrine of Grace, 
proudly and profanely called Calvinistic — vanish like 
a cloud before the rising Sun. 

The sorrow on the sea, which cannot be quiet, 
(Jerem. xliv.,) is hushed into acalm, and the darkness 
which brooded over the understanding disappears on 
a sudden, as it did of old when God said, " Let there 
be light, and there was light." 

It is the almost Christian alone that is the doubter, 
who, having lost, or rather never found, the reality of 
truth, catches at any rationalistic or dramatic repre- 
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sentation of it which falls in his way, fo fill up the 
aching void within ; but, alas ! with as little success 
as Sysiphus laboured at his impracticable task. 

Many, I would fain hope, like Grotius and John 
Locke, who embraced Socinian opinions in their youth, 
are well pleased to abandon them as the next world 
approaches nearer to their view and this one recedes 
further and further off. 

The following is a happy instance of this saving 
change : — A gentleman of respectability became sud- 
denly ill from a disease which by its nature quickly 
ends in death or cure. In the present case it took a 
fatal course, and just before his death this individual 
sent for his Unitarian minister, and thus addressed 
him — " Sir, I have not sent for you to give me any 
religious assistance or service ; but for the relief of my 
own mind 1 wished to see you, solely for the purpose 
of observing, in friendly warning, that, though I have 
lived a Unitarian, I dare not die one.' 

I make no remark of my own upon this case, and 
merely refer to it in' the hope that some soul may be 
profitted by the warning which it so solemnly affords, 
and likewise because it was related to me by a gentle- 
man acquainted with all the parties in question, and 
well used to forms of law, who assured me that all the 
circumstances of it were taken down in evidence fit to 
be presented in court. To die without wisdom — that 
is, without the true knowledge of Christ — is one of the 
most awful, hopeless visitations which can fall to the 
lot of man, as Job emphatically declares. 

The learned Griesback was another example of 
happy repentance unto life. These were the words 
that crowned his honourable end. For reasons not 
assigned they were omitted in the 2nd edition of his 
New Testament, though published in the preface of 
the 1st. Speaking of the proper divinity of Jisus 
Christ, he concludes, — " Wherefore that, nsfaras pos- 
sible, 1 may remove all unfair surmises and deprive 
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ill-disposed perponsi of every handle of calumny, I 
first of all pyhlicly declare, and take God to witness^ 
that I entertain no dcMibt whatever respecting the 
truth of ttat doctrine. And, indeed, the arguments 
and passage^ of Scripture by which tie proper deity 
of Christ ip estftblished are so nunieroua and so olt^r 
that J am truly ^t ^ loss to conceive how any person, 
granting the divine authority qf the Holy Scriptureft 
and adopting just rules of interpretation, can call this 
doctrine into que^tion-^-especi^iUy the passage con- 
tained in the three firs^t verses of the first chapter criT 
John is so clear and so superior to all exception that^ 
by no daring effects of either coramentators or 
critics, can it eve?^ be overturned or be snatched out 
of the hands of t^be defenders f>f the TRUTH." 



iUTHER ANP CAI.VIN. 

" Let us noin^ praise fapious mep." — rEcQ. xliv. 

LuTHEB led the forlorn hope of the Reformation. 
He was the honored instrument, in the hands of God, 
which brought to paas this great event, though not 
with solitary, yet with singular efficiency. But Wiclif 
and Huss were the pioneers that prepared and pointed 
out the way for him, which Luther no sooueir per-, 
ceived than straightway he pursued it, followed up 
closely by the faithful and intrepid John Calvia, 
Reza, Ferrol, Erasmus and Melancthon^ with many 
more in divers lands, over which they cast the light (rf 
revelation, that may be dimmed, but can never go out. 

Yet it is both marvellous and instructive to observe 
in those countries where it has almost gone out, such 
as poor unhappy Poland, what darkness and dire; 
punishment has attended this apostacy. 

Minor examples of the like character at home and 
abroad, no le^s replete with wamitigv will be easily 
recognised. 

I am not insensible that it is judged by many 
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ngMeous men as little less than sacrilege to east a 
shadow upon the name of Luther^ and it would 
require stronger vision than my own to discoyer one 
less willing to do this, than myself. Yet, in drawing a 
parallel between these two masters in Israel, I may be 
pardoned if in very faithfulness I feel bound openly to 
confess that no well-taught reader of the Scriptures 
can follow Luther in the Sacraments throughout, nor 
I hope, shall I be accused of detracting essentially 
from his merits in making this admission. 

And here again Horace supplies us with an apology 
for the tenacity with which this illustrious personage 
adhered to some dc^mas of the Komish Church. 

Qm semel est imlmta recens aervabit oderem te^ta diu. 
Biiit so thoroughly washed in the laver of regeneration 
was Calvin that not even the smell of Popery was 
found upon him. Yet will I not claim for him an 
exemption from all infirmity. His views on eccle- 
siastical polity admit of question^, as he had, I 
apprehend, the honesty to confess, and are such as I 
cannot praise. But in higher matters, and real essen- 
tials of doctrine, no man, in my humble judgment, 
since the Apostles died, ev^r clave to the Divine 
•original with more precision, constjancy and true devo- 
tion than he. 

Luther, blest with lights as he abundantly was, by 
superadding to the Sacraments a few Popish elements 
left Calvin the decided pre-eminence, warranting a 
conclusion that, doubtless, lie was the moi'e clear, 
acute and sound divine of the twow 

Furthermore observe, and mark well the effects of 
their dissension upon the Sacraments, in the churches 
planted by theee brethren in Christ. 

The Lutheran Church in Germany is almost as 
Popish in its Sacraments as that at Rome itseli 

It enjoins no observance of the Sabbath beyond the 
morning, and Sunday evenings in Germany ai'e spenjfi 
as profanely as they are in Paris. 
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There is also but one service on the Sabbath-day, 
and but one Prayer in that service ; and this is offered 
up by the priest alone, not with the people, but for the 
people, as in Rome. Luther designed no such thing. 

Trees are known by their fruits, and so are princi- 
ples, whether first or second. Thus we see that the 
Church founded by Luther in Germany has essen- 
tially failed, having a strong leaven of Popery at this 
time prevalent in it, as exhibited by its Sacraments, 
by its partial or total disregai'd of the Sabbath, and 
by its want of personal devotion and prayer in public 
worship. 

The natural consequence has been, of late years, a 
continual flow throughout Germany, more or less 
abundant, of subtle, insidious, but decided infidelity, 
until it has now become a proverb. To use a domestic, 
and, perhaps,in admissible comparison — he that expects 
to save his character or his conscience by keeping half 
a Sabbath is just as unwise as he that talks of killing 
half a pig to save his bacon. Half a Sabbath is 
virtually no Sabbath at all, and amounts to nothing 
less than a total abolition of the Sabbath. 

The profaneness of the evening, if it do not ex- 
tinguish the devotion of the morning, it does more 
— it turns it into sin. 

Happily contrasted with this sad portraiture is the 
Church instituted by Calvin in Paris, which, if I am 
rightly informed, has never died — never decayed in 
faith, and, though a little flock, has ever shone, as a 
light amidst darkness, with undimmed lustre. 

No difference in fundamentals existed between those 
men of God. They spoke essentially the same thing; 
but their superstructure differed, and consequently 
the effects of their teaching differed also. 

Such was the respect entertained for Luther by 
Calvin that once, when Luther wrote angrily against 
him, Calvin replied, " let him call me devil, yet will I 
love him.'' 
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Certain persons in Parliament, and out of it, averse, 
unhappily for themselves, to the doctrines of Christ 
as faithfully propounded and expounded by Calvin, 
and yet unable to refute them, have sought at various 
times to impede their progress or impair their force 
by casting unjust aspersions upon the name of Calvin, 
through a false colouring of his association with the 
execution of Servetus. This kind of stratagem is 
quite natural and common. It was practised with 
much activity and success by the unbelieving Jews 
against Christ and his Apostles. I own that I was 
myself seduced awhile by it into a prejudice against 
Calvin, until circumstances, somewhat peculiar in coin- 
cidence, claimed my attention to the subject, and 
induced me to undertake an investigation of it. 

In prosecuting this enquiry I felt a Jittle surprised 
in not being able to detect one fact which implicated 
Calvin in any moral offence whatever, or anywise 
compromised his character. 

The subject is too long for a seriatim discussion 
here, and would prove both tedious to the reader 
and to myself. The issue of this enquiry upon my 
own mind was a verdict in which I am persuaded no 
honest jury would refuse to join, — that, in the matter 
of Servetus, Calvin was as guileless and as guiltless of 
all moral crime as St. Paul himself. 

Amongst all the early accusers of Calvin, I have 
not yet been able to discover a single Christian, nor 
amongst all their evidence a single proof ; but I do 
find from Zuric papers, written not long after the time 
in question, and now in my possession, as well as from 
other sources, abundant testimony, both of a positive 
and negative character, to show that no conduct which 
a gentleman or a Christian ought to feel ashamed to 
own was imputable to Calvin in this matter. False 
accusation is the distinguishing mark and medal of a 
Christian, without which he never can have witnessed, 
much less have won, a single battle. He must be con- 
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tent to live and die hated by all iniidela and half- 
infidels. 

Which of the Prophets or Apostles escaped this 
honor? The Church of Christ is a Militant Church, 
and must ever remain so until it becomes a Church 
Triumphant. No malediction falls upon it on this 
account ; contrariwise, the woe denounced is dlenounced 
against those belonging to it, which are at ease, speak* 
ing peace where there is no peace, healing wounds 
slightly, and allowing the common adversary to have 
his own way at all times when interest holds the 
tongue. 

I will not exercise the reader's patience upon this 
subject more than by citing from the papers above- 
mentioned two witnesses, of unimpeachable veracity, 
who were well acquainted with the facts of the case, 
and hesitated not to assert the entire exculpation of 
Calvin in relation to it, 

1st. The excellent Jacques Basnasses. He says^ 
Calvin and all his clergy deprecated this death — that 
is, I presume, the Protestant Clergy of Geneva. 
Calvin petitioned to have it commuted, but in vain* 
It is proved by the illustrious Senate of Geneva that 
Calvin exerted himself as much as he could, first to 
convince Servetus of his impious errors, and, secondly, 
to snatch him from the stake. 

The other witness is the Greek Patriarch, Cyrillus 
Lukaris. Calvin^ he says, was a sainted and a wise 
man, who is now enjoying the felicities of Heaven. His 
adversaries, who are not acquainted with his doctrine, 
have raised an outcry against him, to frighten the 
simple and ignorant ; but, by the grace of God, thoi^ 
who are acquainted with the truth have opposed 
them and dispelled the darkness of the minds of many, 

Mdancthon esteemed Calvin so highly that he called 
him the Divine by Autonomasia. Writing to Calvin he 
says, " I set a most particular value on your judg- 
ment, and know the integrity of your souL^' 
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None urged the burning of Servetus with more 
vehemence and unanimity than the Romish Churches, 
taunting the scyndicate even with apostacy if they 
forbore. 

In a little work published by the Calvin Translation 
Society, on the merits of Calvin, testimonials are re- 
corded from no less then 74 persons of distinction, 
comprising archbishops and bishops, in praise of 
Calvin. 

I question whether a mass of evidence so authentic, 
disinterested and extensive can be produced in favour 
of any other individual which uninspired history has 
ever signalized. 

In advocating Protestantism and Calvanisra, 1 
wish it to be well known that I advocate no ism but 
that of truism in its loftiest attribute and excellency 
of character, which Calvin daguerreotyped, as I be- 
lieve, with a tactus eruditus ah alto rarely surpassed. 

I marvel that the walls of Parliament, and still 
more that those of Westminster or St. Pauls's, are not 
adorned with the busts af those heroes, Luther and 
Calvin, who so valiantly defended the doctrines typified 
upon their summit. 



The faithful and enlightened Dr. Crisp was charged 
in print with publishing one hundred errors in his 
sermons ; but the whole hundred, without exception, 
fell lifeless to the ground, for, in fact, there was but 
one fault in them which offended the false accuser, 
and that was> their uniform truthfulness. Such is 
ever the enmity of the carnal mind against God and 
His truth. 

It was this einmity and its natural perversion of 
truth in the mind which induced Festus to call Paul 
a madman ; but on which side did the madness lie — 
that of the infidel or that of the christian ? 

With much pains I have traced several cases of 
what is erroneously called Religious Mania up to their 

B 
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source, but every one of them turned out to be really 
a case of decided infidelity. The thoughts being re- 
versed, that which was hated and shunned before is 
loved and regarded now. For example — a gentleman 
who had made considerable figure both at school and 
at college, and likewise in his profession, became in- 
sane ; when one day his sister ran up stairs and ex- 
claimed— " Mamma, only imagine! my poor brother 
is constantly talking upon religion, though he would 
not hear of the subject when he was well." Such was 
his aversion to religious topics before his illness that 
he would not allow his brothers or sisters to mention 
the subject in his presence, nor anyone else whose 
mouth h^ could stop. 

Another example was that of a gentleman with 
whom I was weU acquainted. Speaking of religion 
one day with a sneering enquiry, I told him that if 
he wished to acquire a knowledge of the subject he 
might go through a deal of divinity in one year by 
making it a rule to read nothing else on Sunda;jrs. 
" No, no," he replied ; " never will I give my attention 
to religion, for I am determined to keep my head 
clear." Within a short time this unhappy man became 
raving mad, and so he died; he had been an infidel 
all his days. A gentleman lodging near my house 
committed suicide : upon enquiring the cause of his 
rash act I was informed that it was on account of 
religion. I therefore made myself acquainted with 
his friends, of whom I asked if such was the fact. 
" Oh, sir," one of them replied, " I am sorry to say 
tbat it was the very contrary; for Mr. — was an 
unbeliever all his life." 

The positive result goes far to prove that no man is 
ever made mad by religion, although many become 
mad for want of it. He may be made mad by 
fanaticism, such as Puseyism, of which there have 
been many examples, some of suicide ; but this can- 
not be called religion. 
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There is a radical identity in religious errors truly 
remarkable. Thus Popery, Socinianism and Ar- 
minianism all spring from the same root, and answer 
well to the lust of the eye, the lust of the flesh, 
and the pride of life, which Bunyan significantly 
calls Adam's three daughters. 

What can excel Popery in pageantry and spectacle, 
and almost everything dse which strikes with effect 
on the external senses, without penetrating one inch 
deeper — such as music, sculpture, architecture, paint- 
ing, dancing and decoration. 

Then follows carnal reason, enthroned in full ma- 
jesty, attended by the pride of life, going about to 
establish a righteousness of its own, as the Jews did 
of old, whereby they lost the righteousness of Christ. 

If these systems of human merit and all-sufficiency 
were true, then Christ need not have died at all — no 
Saviour was wanted, for man was almighty, and to 
save himself he lacked no help. 

The transition from either of these theories to 
the other is quite easy and natural. Thus all the 
converts to Popery from Oxford were Socinians or 
Arminians, and the converts to Socinianism from 
Eome are common, as may be seen in France. There 
is a vein of Socinianism traceable throughout the 
writings of Dr. Newman, and it always appeared to 
me that he must have been educated under Socinian 
teachers, than which it is not easy to imagine a 
greater calamity. If this be the fact, the doctor's 
unhappy career is at once accounted for, tut the end 
of it yet remains, and while there is life there is hope. 
Most happily was such hope realized in the learned 
Griesback, who held Socinian views in early days, but 
finished his course with the following words, in relation 
to the divinity of Jesus Christ : — " Wherefore, that as 
far as possible I may remove all fair surmises, and 
deprive ill-disposed men of every handle for calumny, 
I first of all publicly declare, and take God to wit* 
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ness, that I entertain no doubt whatever respecting 
the truth of that doctrine; and indeed the argu- 
ments and passages of Scripture by which the proper 
deity of Christ is established are so numerous and 
clear, that I am truly at a loss to conceive how any 
person granting the divine authority of the Holy 
Scriptures and adopting just rules of interpretation 
can caU this doctrine intq question." (Taken from the 
1st Edition, but. omitted in the next, of Griesback's 
New Testament.) 

The evidences of Christianity, like those of daylight 
or a risen sun, speak for themselves more forcibly 
and irrefutably than any argument can do. They 
are visible — they are sensible. There is no evidence 
of Christianity so strong as the witness of it in one'fi 
own heart — the revolution effected by regeneration and 
conversion, the comforts and assurance of faith, the 
joy of hope, and the peace, contentment and holy 
calm experienced by it in a dying hour. 

Keally, to spend much labor upon contemplating the 
evidences of Christianity appears a waste of time. Tls 
like a man's looking in the glass, feeling his pulse 
and singing " God save the King" to ascertain that he 
is still alive. It is an attempt to prove by argument 
that which proves itself by fact. 

The evidences of conversion form a far more practi- 
cal and useful subject of enquiry. 

Some persons talk of an intermediate link between 
Popery and Infidelity, but they have never defined it. 
There may be such a link, yet I own my utter 
inability to discover it. 

To my observation it seems that Popery (I speak of 
Italian Popery, not English,) is nothing more than Infi- 
delity arrayed in an ecclesiastical costume, and that Infi- 
delity is nothing less than Popery attired in a plain dress. 

By Infidelity, I mean a rejection or essential repu- 
diation of Holy Writ. 
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Now, I would ask any one of personal experience 
in those matters whether this is not done by Priests 
and people in all Eoman Catholic countries, which 
is good evidence of the fact, yet not so strong, 
perhaps, as the example of the French Revolution in 
1792 and 1793, when a whole people, professing 
Popery, at once professed Infidelity, and practised it 
with open blasphemy and unexampled ferocity. Could 
this have been possible had their religion been Chris- 
tian? 

Trees are known by their fruits, and so are prin- 
ciples. There are two things observable, publicly 
and privately, in all Roman Catholic countries — one 
is the virtual abolition of the Sabbath, the other a 
rejection and suppression of the Bible. These errors 
of omission embrace evil enough to lay waste the 
monarchy, peace and welfare of any country. 

The earhest and most honourable title which this 
country ever received was that of CHRISTIAN 
BRITAIN. 

So let it ever be. He is a favorer of Popery that 
holds his tongue, as it was patriotically said by Dr. 
McNeile not long since. 

The Britains were true and lawful owners of this 
land and all that therein is. No Foreign Prince or 
Potentate, without conquest or consent, can possess 
any legitimate claim to it, or any part of it, nor to 
any jurisdiction over its people. 

The Pope is mistaken. 

A long unprofitable disquisition on preaching has 
just been ofiered to the public, in which the name 
of Christ is scarcely noticed. 

A sermon without an exalted Christ set forth in it^ 
singly and supremely, however arrayed in rhetoric, 
is no better than a corpse garnished with flowers. 
Wherever and whenever a godly, righteous and sober 
life is rarely witnessed in a parish, and the church is 
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deserted or badly attended, the one cause of all, I am 
persuaded, is the absence of Christ in the ministra- 
tions of the clerical functionary. If set forth at all, 
He is set forth partially and obscurely — or some- 
thing else is set forth above Him. 

The Word of God is supplanted by the word of 
man. There never was, and never will be, but one 
mode of preaching well, and that is to preach Christ, 
as St. Paul exhorted Timothy to do ; and this never 
fails. Is there a single church in London, Liverpool, 
Manchester, or elsewhere, in which such kind of 
preaching, fairly carried out, ever failed ? 

It is the want of this one foundation, centre and 
capital of all living truth which either keeps people 
out of church, or sends those within it empty away. 
Because no promise is annexed to it, and therefore no 
blessing attends it, God will not own it, for it is 
another's, and not His. The wants of all congrega- 
tions are essentially the same, whether made up of 
the nobility or the poor— whether of a regiment of 
soldiers or members of the Peace Society. 

All want to know what sin is, and what its remedy 
is. Other matters, however useful, are subordinate. 
Every preacher therefore that preaches the Gospel is 
a good preacher, and he that preaches not the 
Gospel is a bad preacher, however rich in classic lore 
or eloquent in physical qualifications. 

I gkdly and fully admit the force and efifect of the 
Church Ritual, in which I take constant and unfading 
delight ; but I contend also that the edification and in- 
fluence derivable therefrom is oftentimes extinguished, 
particularly in cathedrals and universities, by un- 
sound matter of a contradictory spirit, delivered from 
the pulpit. 

What evil hath the Gospel ever done, that it should 
not be preached in a cathedral or university pulpit? 
—what persons hath it ever deceived ?— what 
churches, nations, or empires hath it damaged, dis.. 
honoured or abased ? 
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Let no man be content until he can say, with St. 
Paul, I am not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ, for 
it is the power of God and the wisdom of God. 



Particular reasons, which will be developed below, 
urge me to say a word on gaols. 

Oftentimes private admonitions to the prisoners in 
their cells, given with tenderness sanctified by true 
fidelity, will do far more good even than public 
ministrations. 

The following simple example in proof of it might not 
be useless: — A prison chaplain one evening hearing 
a knock at his door, opened it. A respectable-lookinff 
man presented hiiseSf, whom he did not at first 
recognize. " What do you want," he asked? " I want 
nothing, dear sir," replied the individual, but to offer 
you my humble and very grateful thanks for the good 
you did me by your kind advice when in gaol. I 
am come on purpose : your words, good sir, when you 
visited me in my cell touched my heart, and sent me 
home quite another man. Before I knew you I was 
hated and dreaded by all my neighbours, and with good 
reason, for there was not a greater villain in the parish ; 
but nobody dreads me now. My poor wife was always 
in rags, as well as myself; but, God be praised, and 
your honor also ! we are clean and tidy now, and as 
much loved and respected as any of our neighbours. 

Few situations present so fine and fertile an 
opportunity of proving the force of Christian princi- 
ple and performing deeds of pure charity as a gaol. 

Magistrates should take this to heart, and be very 
circumspect in their choice of chaplains. 

A forward, headstrong youth, of high classical 
attainments, as the period for his taking orders ap- 
proached, felt appalled at contemplating the tre- 
mendous obligations of the ordination oath, and thus 
he reasoned with himself: — 
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" Now I must be the vilest hypocrite in ' , ■ if I 
take this oath in my present state. One of two 
things I must do: either I must effect an entire 
reformation, or rather revolution, of myself, or else I 
inust abandon the idea of taking orders altogether 
I choose the latter." Accordingly he made known hia 
determination to hia parents, who hesitated not to 
express their surprise and vexation, after they had 
spent more money than they could afford for the 
purpose of giving him a good education and honour* 
able profession, that he should disappoint their 
hopes, especially as his rare knowledge of Greek 
had at least qualified him for a post of eminence* 
They kindly advised him to reconsioer the matter for 
a few weeks, before he finally decided upon so rash 
a step. 

It has been often said that the best advice which 
any one can have is that which he gets upon hfe knees. 
There he sought for it, having ran up stairs, entered 
his closet, and shut to the door, for this purpose. 

The youth now began to feel that he had done aa 
act of ingratitude, if not injustice, to his parents^ 
whom he loved most dearly. His heart smote him. 
He could not bear the thought of doing wrong to 
thenx, who had straitened themselves for his ad* 
vancement and for his essential good. From that 
day, from that hour, he changed his mind and his 
manner of life. He controuled, he conquered,, his 
cavilling and stem temper. 

Tongue and temper — the two common assassins of 
domestic peace — however bad by Nature, may be 
revolutionized by principle, and remodelled by habit, 
into virtuous and amiable contest of their former 
selves. Eminently was this assumption prov^* in. the 
present case. 

He likewise abandoned evil habits and evil opi- 
nions, resolutely bent upon learning sound Christian 
principles from the purest source. 
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Before the period allotted him for reflection had 
expired, he cheered the hearts of his venerable 
parents by acquainting them that he had now chosen 
the better part, and was disposed and enabled to take 
orders with a good conscience and with a willing 
mind. He did so, and became the best man I ever 
knew. So he lived and so he died. The reader will 
not feel surprised to learn that this godly man was 
the Prison Chaplain before referred to, at whose door 
the penitent thief knocked one night to tender his 
grateful thanks for the kind advice which he had re- 
ceived from him privately in his cell. 

Might not a useful hint be gathered by gentlemen 
of the like vocation from this example? 

What character u there more to be honored, or 
more to be envied in a virtuous sense, than a con- 
scientious clergyman, who, true to the second clause 
which he swore when ordained priest, seeks to adorn 
the doctrine of Christ in all things? 



The Tractarian, like a jackdaw, may pitch on the 
top of a Church or bottom ; but whether top or bottom 
' — he is always on the outside of it. 

He preaches another Gospel — proclaims another 
Saviour, and prefers another Master. His rock is 
not as our rock. For example, the Church declares, 
most wisely, that there is no health in us. Again, it 
says — in remembrance of His meritorious Cross and 
Passion, whereby alone we obtain the remission of our 
sins; and again — that without the Grace of God we 
cannot think or do anything that is good. What a 
complete epitome of sound divinity ! Here we re- 
cognize a tripod of fundamental verities immoveable. 
1. The entire fall of man in Adam. 2. His entire rise 
in Christ; and 3. The Doctrines of Grace — compre- 
hending, of necessity, that key-stone of the whole arch 
and sine qud non in Divinity, the doctrine of Justifi- 
cation by Faith, without works, that is, independently 

s 
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of works, though invariably followed by them. How 
true to the mark the Church of England is when 
examined without obliquity of vision or discrepancy 
of words ! 

The doctrine of Justification by Faith, singly and 
alone, is the standard set up advisedly by the excellent 
Luther, as one by which any Church may be tested, 
whether it be a standing or a falling Church in the 
sight of God. Full well this Reformer knew that 
the pulpit, without this doctrine of light, is but a 
dark lantern. No man can walk by it. The argu- 
ment may be sound, the eloquence lofty and attractive, 
and the whole performance fascinating in the extreme, 
whereby animal feelings, which are but cutaneous, 
may be excited to enthusiasm ; but these vanish un- 
profitably away before the sun goes down, if not at 
the Church door. The soul receives no edification '^ 
from it, for the food supplied by the preacher is not 
adapted to its wants — no Bread of Life is in it. His 
sermon is barren, because it is baseless. Is not this 
famine conspicuous in all Churches where Popery 
clad in Puseyism is practised, from the Cathedral 
down to the V illage Church ? And with good reason, 
for there is a cause and effect in metaphysics as well 
as physics. First principles are every wnere the same. 
They change not. 

The whole of these glorious truths, so publicly 
avowed without qualification or reserve by the Church 
of England in her weekly services, and so carefully 
^fenced in W her 39 Articles, are marred or muti- 
lated by Tractarian preachers in defiance of Reve- 
lation and in flagrant departure from the Ordination 
Service. 

Thus, the English pulpit, which ought to echo 
forth in simple majesty the oracles of Heaven, as 
once it did, in the glorious days of good Queen Eliza* 
beth, is now, alas ! become in all Tractarian districts a 
mere kaleidescope of religion, exhibiting various hues 
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of doctrine, according to the corrupt taste or per- 
verted judgment of the preacher. . 

*' Thus of themselves they frame religion new 
Which Christ and his Apostles never knew." 

It would sicken the reader to quote their "blas- 
phemous fables and dangerous deceipts." Such men 
can no more have been regenerated than a pack of 
fox-hounds. It is impossible. What will history say 
of this ecclesiastical revolt ? 

There must have been a pestilential atmosphere pre- 
valent in the nurseries of our Church, begetting a 
morbid appetency for erroneous and strange doctrine, 
tFie very antagonist of true Church principles, to have 
given so ready and rapid a progress to this leaven of 
infidelity. 

Wherever and whatever the cause be, Parliament 
must — I speak most reverently, but I say again, under 
the impulse of national wrong and ruin in prospect-— 
Parliament must search it out, and root it out, or else 
Great Britain, under the vengeance of Heaven, will 
have a thorough fall, and become, it may be, the ghost 
of its former greatness. 

Christianity, I say again and again, is the wealth of 
a nation — that is, the one true, though occult, source 
of its power, prosperity and peace, because the " Arna 
of the Lord" is in it. 

Spiritual sins have laid nations and empires pros^ 
trate more frequently and effectually than all their 
other enemies besides. 

"Afiiiction cometh not forth of the dust, neither 
doth trouble spring out of the ground ; " yet, cheered 
by the happy and perfect contrast presented by the 
Evangelical 6ody of the Clergy, I do expect an arrest 
of judgment, and likewise, under the blessing of 
Heaven, a resuscitation of our Church, effected by 
their instrumentality, which shall amaze, delight and 
edify much people in distant lands, as well as our own." 
These are the Bible bearers that will defend the Ark 
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which God hath planted in Britain — men honourable 
in His sight, 

Mark their footsteps at this time in Ireland, and 
see the blessing that attends them. Tell it in Gath, 
publish it in the streets of Askelon* 

Thrice happy he that can realize in his own mind 
the feelings of holy joy which prompted this glowing 
exclamation : — " How beautiful are the feet of them 
that preach the Gospel of Peace and bring glad tidings 
of good things!" 

Do the Church justice, and she wants no more. 
But this, her fair due, is dealt out to her in scant mea- 
sure by the Tractarians, who wo'n't even admit that 
she is founded on the Prophets and Apostles, Jesus 
Christ himself being the chief corner-stone, but 
assert that she U founded upon St. Peter, seeking 
vainly to amalojamate Westminster with Home — the 
East with the West. 

**Ho"W weakly is that weak religioQ grounded. 
That thinks the Church on Peter's corps is founded!" 

The 6th Article, however, lays all those calumnia- 
tors in the dust, and points to the rock whence she 
was hewn. 

The Papist with an open honest face is a man that 
I can respect, and whenever I give him my riojht hand 
I give him my heart with it ; but the Papist that I 
despise is he that wears a University gown ; and Par- 
liament will never have done its duty to the Church 
and Nation until it has stripped that gown from oflF 
his back, whether he be a Bishop, Priest or Deacon. 

This was done once. Why should it not be done 
again ? 

A child of darkness walking in light, is a painful 
and appalling spectacle. 

Wherever true religion is wanting, there is com- 
monly an abundant display of forms and flexions 
enforced, or else a superstitious vision appended to 
realities, to make up the deficiency; for the heait 
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cannot long feel satisfied with nothing. Such is pain- 
fully the case with the present Sacramentarian hypo- 
thesis, whereby the Sacraments are essentially de- 
praved, I tremble, and therefore I forbear to enter 
upon its details. 

It may be said now, as it was said of old — " They 
that handle the law know not me ; their doctrine is 
a doctrine of vanities." But it is added, " Know 
therefore and see that it is an evil thing and bitter 
that thou hast forsaken the Lord thy God, and that 
my fear is not in thee, saith the Lord God of Hosts." 

The like experiment was made centuries ago, when 
certain ecclesiastics sought to reinstate Popery in 
these kingdoms, which gave rise to the following linos, 
so applicable to the present day : — 

" When Ceremony leads her bigots forth, 
Prepared to fight for trifles of no worth, 
While truths on which eternal things depend. 
Find not or hardly find, a single Mend ; 
Their learning, legendary, false, absurd. 
And yet exalteid above God's own Word." 

Tractarianism is not only erroneous in principle, 
but Anti-Christian. There is something directly 
azotic in its character, like the cholera : wherever it 
touches it destroys life, if not itself destroyed. A 
more deadly hurt to our Church and nation could 
scarcely have been devised. Therefore, so long as I 
have a tongue to speak, a hand to write, or a heart 
to pray, I will, by the help of God, keep them all in 
full exercise against it, whether successfully or un- 
successfully. 



Why may not the Church of England become the 
XJrim of Christendom and faithful witness of Heaven, 
which shall speak forth truly what the will of God is, 
♦y the proclamation of his o^n word, in solitary 
grandeu?? 

Never does almighty truth display its beauty and 
its power more pre-eminently than when it stands 
majestically alone. 
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No Church on earth possesses such capabilities, 
and consequently such responsibilities. 

She has wise men and good — universities endowed 
with ample wealth and literature — the best transla- 
tion of the Bible in the whole world, with the full 
liberty to use it — national assent and consent to her 
establishment, and law, both statute and common, for 
her defence, and, be it thankfully added, a monarch 
that is the honor and happiness of her people for her 
temporal head, agreeably to the example and com- 
mandment of Divine Revelation. 

With opportunities like these, the Church ought to 
be, and might be, the lens of wisdom and true re- 
flector of its rays — none being lost, none obscured. 

What an honor to old England this risen Church 
would be ! 

And now let me briefly recapitulate its few press- 
ing wants, to fit it for this great purpose — 
I. — A healthful state of the universities. 
2. — The choosing of Bishops upon religious grounds 

only. 
3. — A well-weighed ballast to the present unlimited 

power of the Episcopal bench. 
4. — A practical and permanent remedy for the 

spiritual destitution of hamlets universally. 
5 — Some means of protection afforded to the Laity 
against habitual and proven inefficiency or in- 
competency, by whatever cause produced, on the 
part of the officiating minister. 
6. — A succinct and safe emendation of certain pas- 
sages in the Prayer-book before referred to, with- 
out disturbing the form or foundation of that 
book, thus bringing the whole economy of our 
Church inside and out within the Canon of Scrip- 
tures as closely as possible — worthy of all imita- 
tion far and near. 

Temporalities I leave in other hands. 
These wants, faithfully and judiciously supplied, 
what a lumlnarv Would then fill the orb of Great 
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Britain ! But who instrumentally shall light it up ? 
It must be a Parliament whose heart, glowing with 
patriotism and something more, is resolutely bent 
upon maintaining the Protestant, or^ what is synony- 
mous, the Christian ascendancy of this United King- 
dom inviolate. 

But, in defiance of all care and precaution, the 
Church will have its ebb and its flow, for reasons 
sufficiently obvious, because it is in human hands. 

At one time saving truth flows on and on with in- 
creasing swell till it reaches to a flood; but earth 
cannot bear this long. Then it ebbs and ebbs, and 
ebbs again, till by its lowest depth the Church is 
threatened with universal famine; and again, as if 
to chide our unbelief, its flow returns, dissipating all 
alarm. 

Providence, too, keeps its faithful watch; but 
although history is starred throughout with its 
actings, and oft are we accustomed to say "whose 
never-failing Providence ordereth all things, both in 
Heaven and in Earth," yet how hard it is to realize 
the fact in our thoughts and words and actions! — 
thus prone is man to act the infidel in respect to it» 
however sorely pride may be offended at this ad- 
mission ; and so true it is that the evidence of his 
fall follows him like a shadow all his life. This 
very fact renders the scrupulous, rigid and wise 
circumspection observed by the Jewish polity for 
the entire preservation of the Old Testament most 
worthy of imitation by the polity of Great Britain, 
both in reference to the Old and the New, and likewise 
in all transpositions of their doctrine into the Prayer- 
book, which was done by Cranmer and Eidley, in 
compiling the Articles, but left undone by those that 
compiled the Introductory Offices. 



How striking and most strange it is that two 
persons, educated and brought up alike, who attend 
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the same Church, ministry, and ordinances, read 
the same Bible, and confess the same Faith, should 
nevertheless entertain sentiments upon religion as 
opposite as the two points of the needle ! What one 
considers darkness, the other considers light; what 
one hates, the other loves. What one regards as 
churchmanship, the other regards as the very leprosy 
of churchmanship— in fact, Romish dissent; and what 
one believes to be Christian principle, the other be- 
lieves to be anti-Christian principles. 

What is, what can be, the cause of all this? I 
can imagine but one, which is this — that God has 
given especial Grace to one, but has not given it to 
the other — has regenerated one, but has not re- 
generated the other — has opened the eyes of one, but 
has not opened those of the other; for instantly that 
the required change be wrought upon the other, and 
his eyes be opened, their differences cease, and 
nothing excites his wonder and sense of shame so 
ranch as a recollection of the rigorous opposition to 
truth and stern choice of error which he had pre- 
viously made ; and nothing causes his heart to grow 
with gratitude so much as his having been thus 
brought out of darkness into marvellous light — 
without human instrumentality, it may be — without 
solicitation — without his will, and even against his 
will. 

This fact, so common in all families, supplies 
strong practical, if not conclusive, evidence in refuta- 
tion of Baptismal Regeneration; for it is incon- 
ceivable that any two persons should or could enter- 
tain such opposite views of the same truth, if both 
had been regenerated. One having the Bible given 
him to read is obliged to say — " I cannot, for it is 
sealed;" whilst the other reads the same book fluentlj^ 
and utters the knowledge of it clearly, because that 
same spirit which indicted the Bible has enlightened 
his understanding to understand it. Ho reason can 
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ever do it, under any circumstances whatever. A 
prayer for a right judgment in all things, grounded 
on the Collect for Whit-Sunday, which every one 
might frame for himself according to his own case, is 
a valuable help — ^no matter how short. A prayer is 
not always the better for being long or loud. Its 
size is never wrong, if the heart be in it. 

Kjiowledge, says Deodati, is the glory of a man, 
but Divine knowledge is the glory of a Christian. 
There is nothing in literature directly abasive of 
religion, but there is much indirectly, when it begets 
pride, for God resisteth the proud, but giveth grace 
to the humble. 

Man must be made teachable before he can be 
taught. Humility, therefore, is a great auxiliary 
towards the acquisition of Gospel truth in a secondary 
manner. He that reads with prayer, and with a 
willing mind, sensible of its wants, will seldom read 
in vain. 

Yet, withal, be it remembered, that a saving 
knowledge of Christ depends not upon letters, in«^ 
tellect, or education. The illiterate clown that never 
learnt the alphabet may enjoy it in as full measure 
as a Lord Chancellor or the President of the Royal 
Society. Salvation is not of man. He is the re- 
cipient of it — not the doer, in a single tittle. " Work 
out your own salvation," &c., is an Arminian twist 
given to the sense, which the original does not 
possess, and which is not found in the former 
translations. The passage is simply an earnest ex- 
hortation to perseverance. The Apostle had left the 
Phillippians once before, and found on his return 
that they had been true and trusty in his absence as 
in his presence, for which he commends them ; and, 
being about to leave them a second time, he exhorts 
them to continue like-minded, resting his argument 

T 
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upon the highest ground, that it was the will and 
work of God which stirred up their hearts so to do. 

It is remarkable how forcibly and often the 
original, both Hebrew and Greek favor the Cal- 
vinistic interpretation of the text, in passages where 
it is but faintly recognized in the translations. 

Protestantism is as deathless as truth itself, on 
which alone it stands. I have no fears whatever about 
it. Nevertheless I feel, and cannot but feel, an 
ardent desire to see its prestige and its patronage 
&i better and braver defended in this its native soil 
than it has been for the last quarter of a century. 
The languor and hesitation with which it is sup- 
ported in the British Senate is become a matter of 
deep regret, no less than of astonishment, in the 
minds of many true sons of Britain, and of not a few 
distinguished foreigners attached to the principles of 
the Reformation, well entitled to respect. 

Why and wherefore does not that august as- 
sembly deign to aid its progress, now so rapid and 
decisive in Ireland, and attempt at a single effort to 
complete the emersion from Papal superstition, or, 
let me say, the whole christianization of that in- 
tellectual, warm-hearted, well-meaning people dwell- 
ing there, and thus patriotically erect Great Britain 
into one impregnable fortress of pure Protestant, 
Apostolic Christianity, against which "the gates of 
hell should prevail no more ? 

The proposition is simple, but it is as sound and 
clear as any one that Euclid ever proved. 

Ko man can be too much of a Protestant, any more 
than he can be too much of a Christian^ 

Now is the time to do this great work, the issue 
whereof no dial can shadow forth, no compass point 
at. 

Is there a better service under Heaven which man 
can render unto his neighbour than this ? 
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What would not some statesmen of high and holy 
ambition give for so noble an opportunity of serving 
their country and their God ! 

Methinks it is not unlike the auspicious moment 
which Pitt seized to immortalize his name, except 
that one refers more especially to the kingdom of 
God — ^the other to the kingdom of man. 

It does appear to me, as it did when the Colleges in 
Ireland were first projected, of which I wrote Sir R. 
Peel in full, that if one of those Colleges were appro- 
priated to the Scriptural instruction of the Irish in 
their own Celtic tongue, and officered by men taken 
out from among themselves, it would contribute es- 
sentially to the furtherance of the Gospel amid this 
interesting portion of the Irish people. 

Error cannot stand before truth long, when brought 
fece to face, and never falls to the ground whence it 
sprang more helplessly than then. 

The Irish were all Protestants once, in true fidelity. 
We were the culprits, in the reign of Henry II., that 
made them Papists against their will, and consequently 
we are in duty bound to take the yoke from off their 
neck which ourselves put on. Justice demands no less- 
Why then is it withheld ? 

If the lower ground of policy were required to 
strengthen this argument, it might readily be supplied, 
for the struggle between Protestants and Papists, 
which cannot be averted, is hastening on apace ; but 
it is to be hoped that another Papal brief of a more 
stringent and thumbing character will awaken Pro- 
testants out of their apathy and dead sleep before 
that day come. The last brief did a vast deal of 
good, but another is badly wanted, not as an incen- 
tive to the Legislature to deprive the Papists of one 
jot or tittle of their due and present liberty, but to 
uphold in complete integrity the Protestant rights of 
the throne and nation. 
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He that casts aside RevelatioD, and trusts to his 
reason for the acquisition of true and extreme wisdom^ 
is like a mariner that throws his compass overboard 
in the dark. What is more erring than reason, or 
more at variance with itself ? 

That which one man defines to be the wealth of a 
nation, another asserts to be its weakness ; what one 
calls light, another calls darkness ; what a wise man 
calls the perfection of intellect, the fool calls madness, 
— that is, the unconverted man, who always identifies 
himself by his enmity towards God, His truth, and 
people. Even instinct is far less erring than reason. 
Some other polar star, therefore, less moveable and 
uncertain, is absolutely necessary for man to steer by ; 
and this is happily furnished by Divine Revelation. 
Look to it therefore for guidance at all times. Take 
the Christian side of every question. There is no 
surer way. Much good is derived from attending 
religious meetings. They burnish off the rust which 
worldly business is ever apt to cause in true metal. 

The pride of the natural heart is forcibly led into 
this temptation of exalting reason into the seat of 
Omniscience. But the student will experience a 
greater difficulty still when he has the nusfoxtune of 
being placed under a tutor who is an example and 
teacher of Tractarian delusions. 

" Follow orders and do wrong," may be a fit toast 
for a mess ; but in Divinity nothing can be worse. 
Call no one master but Christ only, and follow Him 
in the print of His feet as closely as possible ; then you 
will find yourself a true Churchman, and in direct 
march with the Church of England as it was designed 
by the Cranmers, Ridleys and Latimers, its rro- 
testant renovators. 

High-Church principles, falsely so called, are the 
high way to infidelity, as dark as the darkness of 
death. Their advocates frame a gospel of their own 
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to suit their case, as the Papists did in the fifth cen- 
tury, and as apostates usually do. 



The proposal to abolish the ofiice of clerk by 
teaching the congregation to make the responses 
possibly might answer in a select congregation, but 
as a general rule it would be fraught with objection. 

The greatest hypocrite would surely be found to 
make the most noise, and the experienced Pharisee to 
act with front rank precision for effect, to the annoy- 
ance of his better neighbours. 

It is one of these attempts at Tractarian innova- 
tion which is worthy of no encouragement. The 
clerk is the appointed representative of the laity, 
and the fit and proper person to make their res- 
ponses, and to give out all notices of Psalms, Hymns, 
and Spiritual Songs about to be sung, and other 
matters. 

The clerk seems made for the desk, and the desk 
for the clerk. This custom has always worked well, 
and cannot be altered with advantage. 

One of the very few things lacking in the Great 
Exhibition of 1851 was, an instrument or other 
means calculated to promote the audibility of sound 
in churches or large rooms — a subject of no small 
importance, but one universally and strangely over- 
looked. 

Query — whether ornamental sounding boards, 
slightly concave, placed in distant corners of the 
buSding, or against the ceiling, would not answer 
this purpose completely ? The removal of sound- 
ing-boards from Churcnes, I conceive to be a great 
practical mistake. 

The bold and faithful assault, so successfully made 
upon Popery by naked Truth, iu the hands of thq 
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Evangelical Clergy of Ireland, is an example worthy 
of imitation by their brethren here, in relation to 
Puseyism, bearing upon their lips the words of the 
Holy Psalmist, so beautifully metricalated by Stern- 
hold and Hopkins : — 

** Oive us, O Lord, thy saving aid, when trouhles do assail. 
For all the help of man is yain, and can no whit avail : 
Through Ood we shall do valiant acts and worthy of renown ; 
He shall subdue our enemies, yea, He shall tread them down." 

Will any one — can any one — point out a spectacle 
more harrowing and sad to contemplate, in a religious 
sense, than that of an interesting body of youths, 
generous in heart and honorable, well educated, and 
really intent upon becoming clergymen sound in the 
faith, and yet ensnared into Puseyism, and actually 
unfitted for the sacred profession by their very 
teachers, to the heartrending sorrow of their parents? 
How must this stand in the sight of Grod ? Can a 
Church with its springs thus dried up be nourished 
in the growth of CTace, and in the knowledge of the 
Lord Jesus Christ r There has been more acquiescing, 
compromising civility paid to this fashionable, but 
fatal, delusion than is quite compatible with a becom- 
ing jealousy for the honour of God and His Word, The 
courtesy of a gentleman has been suffered to trample 
under foot the fidelity of a Christian. 

I hope yet to hear a bishop address a Puseyite as 
St. Paul did Elymas : — 

" fool, of all subtlety and all mischief, child of the 
devil, and enemy of all righteousness, wilt thou not 
cease to pervert the right ways of the Lord ?" 

An Englishman of renown going to the scaffold in 
the prime of life, or a^ Chinese prostrate before his 
idol is not a more pitiable object than a child of 
darkness walking in light, not one ray of which has 
penetrated his understanding. With Bibles, Churches, 
and Prayer Books all around him, as means of light, 
he stands in their midst, as a spot in the sun. But it 
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presents a lively exposition of these texts : — "Cease ye 
from man- There is a mind in man, but the inspira- 
tion of the Almighty giveth him understanding, with- 
out which his }ight is but darkness." 



CONCLUSION. 

It has been my anxious endeavour throughout these 
pages to " do nothing against the truth, but for the 
truth" — nothing against the Church, but for the 
Church — earnestly wishing to see the latter made an 
exponent of the former, with as strict fidelity as face 
answereth to face in the glass. 

" Ab at a mark, so will I aim thy ways how I may walk ; 
Of all thy precepts will I muse, and thereto frame my talk." 

With this intent I have proposed an emendation of 
the Prayer-book — not by a new edition of it, because 
its present framework and foundation is excellent, nor 
by a general revision and correction of it, because this 
wide scoi)e might induce persons to meddle with it 
too much, but simply by a new construction of those 
passages in its .^ffices which are either palpably er- 
roneous in diction or perniciously ambiguous in doc- 
trine. 

Ever since I first read the Prayer-book in heart, 
I have not ceased to entertain an ardent afibction for 
it and a lofty admiration of the soundness and sub- 
limity of its liturgical composition, which neither 
time nor frequent use has tended anywise to abate. 
Nevertheless, the whole truth compels me to own 
that for a long time I could not understand the Bap- 
tismal Service, Catechism, or the Absolution for the 
Sick, neither the sure and certain hope of all that 
were buried, although some died with blasphemy 
upon their lips, illustrated, without repentance, by 
their lives. 
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And when I understood them in their intended 
papistical sense, and traced their origin in this respect 
to more Eomish tradition, without the canon of Holy 
Scripture, I perceived at once their assailable charac- 
ter so far, but no farther, in common with Bishops, 
Priests, Deacons, and Laymen in all ages ; which 
defect I have therefore sought to account for and to 
correct, for special reasons. 

How can a Clergyman fly in the face of the Prayer- 
book by objecting to any of its offices, however much 
he might disapprove of their language, is a common 
and fair question. He cannot do so with entire satis* 
faction. There is a personal obligation and sense of 
professionality, which operate in his mind powerfully 
against it. Hence a Clergyman usually writes with a 
fettered pen whenever he writes on this subject, 
which makes it the more excusable, if not the more 
necessary, for Laymen to take it up with all due defe- 
rence to the Clerical profession, which I have no wish 
to invade or contract. The other offices and canons 
I have left in the hands of those best acquainted with 
law and its diff^usive bearings, my object being prin- 
cipally directed to matters of doctrine and public 
worship. The law of England is a noble and just 
system, founded altogether upon first principles ; and 
for this cause it embraces justice, without revenge- 
mercy without meaness — and liberty without licen- 
tiousness. 

Most wisely it affords a strong covering shield to 
sound religion, without inflicting intolerance of any 
kind, and maintains good order without oppression, 
throwing its mantle of Protection over all alike, whe- 
ther prince or peasant, that enjoy the happiness of 
living under its shadow. Yet it wants a clause, for 
the better preservation of common honesty, similar to 
that which operates so successfully throughout France. 

The unity required in the Church is not that of a 
regiment on parade, which, however indispensable 
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and right in military tactics, cannot but occasion ex- 
cessive hypocrisy and delusion in matters of religion. 

Unity in the Church, by faith, is a heavenly and 
desirable quality ; but as every congregation is made 
up both of apocryphal members and tiaie, and as 
every successive generation requires conversion as 
much as that which has gone before it, this unity 
must not be looked for with overmuch confidence 
here, nor expected to last long if enjoyed. 

The tares and the wheat must grow together till 
the harvest, each bearing another's burden, and for- 
bearing another's infirmity, always remembering that 
charity to the soul is the soul of charity. 

Not having conferred with a single individual in 
the execution of this task, I feel, as I ought to fed, 
very apprehensive that the reader will find some mis- 
takes in it. Whatever they may be I hope that they 
will be quickly discovered and corrected, that no man 
might be deceived long by my instrumentality. Re- 
petitions I have made intentionally, that I might the 
better be understood ; and irregularities could not be 
avoided, as many parts were written at disjointed in- 
tervals, as time and other avocations would per- 
mit. 

Whatever be the issue hereof in severing ties of 
human friendship, one balm of consolation, at least, I 
may assuredly pour into my own heart, arising from 
the conviction that, throughout this task, to which I 
was urged by having solicited others to undertake it 
in vain, not the shadow of envy, hatred or ill-will 
towards any one being on earth has moved or marred 
my feelings, how intense soever a desire that my 
labors might do some good when my bones are laid in 
the dust, might have nerved my language in repro- 
bation of all false doctrine, wherever and whenever 
found. 

God must not be mocked : in His presence|. His 
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will, His Testament, there is but one becoming salu- 
tation — All hail ! 

His word is truth ; and there is no other. However 
great the varietur of opinion concerning it may be, 
that must stand unmutably and immoveably the same 
— ^for ever. 

" Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my word 
shall not pass away." 

No apology can be due, and therefore I shall offer 
none, for having used much freedom in speaking of 
the Universities, for their special good, since they have 
been publicly denounced by one of our Bishops as 
being no longer seminaries of religious instruction, and 
Jh. -rusey himself averred in a pamphlet " That one 
fortnight comprised the beginning and the end of all 
public instructions which a candidate for holy orders 
was required to attend in his University previous to 
entering his profession." 

What testimony can there be more confirmatory of 
the Bishop's statement, or more condemnatory of the 
tuitive ecJnomy at present observed at our Univer- 
sities, than this admission, made by so high authority 
on this point? 

It is much to be deplored that those noble edifices 
should be suffered to remain in a state of moral dUa- 
pidation and worse than Christian inefficiency. 

The evidences of Christianity, which nobody doubts, 
and the Socinian assaults made upon the Gospel by 
Bishop Tomline, constitute the chief readings for reli- 
gious instruction. 

Let me say, with unfeigned esteem, is it not more 
wise, more conducive to the true honor of the Univer- 
sities, to take your theology all from the Bible, and to 
dismiss your students well versed in that book, so 
that they might teach its sacred truths, which thev 
have learnt at your hands, with effect upon their 
hear^^rs ? 

I advocate no secular or circumscribed views. What* 
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the Apostle meant when speaking thus of our common 
salvation, that I also mean — " Earnestly contend for 
the faith which was once delivered to the saints." 

Too certain it is that I must give offence to many 
who will not, cannot, easily forgive me ; and amongst 
them will of course be found my Tractarian friends, 
to whom I will give place by subjection — ^no, not for 
an hour. Their Shibboleth, Baptismal Regeneration, 
I cannot pronounce. On the very contrary, I re- 
pudiate this dogma altogether, and contend that it is 
a fiction, alien to the Christian religion and likewise 
to the Christian Church established in these realms, 
although foisted, as I must admit, or worded obliquely, 
into its initiatory services by the Popish section of the 
compilers, just as a clause sometimes is into an Act of 
Parliament, by the adverse party, which is not in 
harmony with its general and appointed tenor; or 
possibly it was insinuated by some ecclesiastical ad- 
herents of Henry VIII., who united with the love of 
Popery a hatred of the Pope. 

This dogma had no place in the apostolic or primi- 
tive Churches, nor in the hearts of our real refoi-mers ; 
neither in the whole canon of Scripture can a single 
proof of it be found. He that can bow the knee to this 
Baal may bow to any other. Nothing is too unrea- 
sonable or too absurd for an unconverted man to be- 
lieve. Hence the versatility and opposite creeds of 
such-like individuals, who have embarked in the search 
of truth, but have never found it. There is no essen- 
tial variety, no opposition, in the creeds of those who 
have found it. 

They are all one in Christ, by whatever name 
designated, whether they are attached outwardly to 
the Protestant Church or Papal — to the Episcopal 
or Presbyterian, and how much soever they might 
differ in their facing«j and other non-essentials. 

If reproach for Christ's sake be the wages of my 
toil, I shall be therewith content, for I know of no 
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higher honor — no surer or more indispensable testi- 
mony of its truthfulness, fidelity, and effect. The 
offence of the Cross can never cease. There must be 
a crucifixion of some kind in all Christian work that 
tells. Wherever the gospel is, there also is a de- 
claration of war against the world, and the world in 
self-defence will naturally and reasonably wage war 
against it. 

Christ and Anti-Christ must ever fight. In meta- 
physics, as in physics, causes and effects operate with 
natural and necessary sequence. First principles 
never change. 

" Marvel not if the world hate you," said one that 
never erred. " Ye know that it hated me before it 
hated you. If ye were of the world, the world would 
love its own ; but because ye are not of the world, 
but I have chosen you out of the world, therefore the 
world hateth you." 

This aversion is the penalty of high Christian 
privilege, a kind of moral property and income 
tax, which the Lord's people can well afford to pay. 

These words were spoken for our learning and for 
our warning, and they are just as true and ap- 
plicable to all disciples now as they were when the 
voice of wisdom first uttered them. Thereunto wet& 
ye appointed. 

Persecution will come, and come not unfrequently 
from quarters the least expected and the least de- 
served, as a thorn in the flesh — very necessary to 
prevent man from being exalted too highly in his 
own imagination, and tempted to worship the great 
god Self, before the one true and living God. . 

But for persecution I had not understood the 
Scriptures, said Luther. 

False accusation also, from those who, as St. John 
says (Rev. 12), accuse our brethren day and night 
must be encountered, and suffering of divers kinds; 
for through suffering trial and tribulation, all— not 
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one here and there, but all — must go that go aright, 
as their Master did. 

There is no other road. Yet, straight as it be and 
narrow too — often solitary, and in ascent ever steep — 
there is enough, and more, to cheer the traveller all 
his way, and to make him, even here, the happiest of 
his race. 

If the end crown the work in things transient and 
temporal, much more does the death of a Christian 
crown his life. 

Therefore, if wondered at and taunted as an enthu- 
siast in the present undertaking, by a well-known 
voice, echoed from below ever since the fall, I spurn 
not the title. 

Be it so — but pause awhile, vain accuser, hear me, 
and turn not away, as Pilate did, lest the answer 
should fasten a telling accusation against thyself. 

Answer me — What were the Patriarchs, Prophets, 
and Apostles ? Enthusiasts, all to a man, in your 
blind vocabulary. What were the next promulgators 
of the faith ? Just the same. What were the mar- 
tyrs and missionaries at home or abroad, from that 
day to this ; for the world to them is always a che- 
veaux de frise^ at every step they take, go wherevey 
they will? Enthusiasts again. 

Who burst asunder the fetters of Popery, and let 
loose the mind of Britain to work its wondrous way ? 
Who took off the yoke from the neck of our forefathers 
and opened to them the truth which made them free ? 
Who finally carried the great and glorious Reforma- 
tion, dissipated the darkness of superstition by the 
light of revelation, and established the principles 
which placed the house of Brunswick (God bless 
them!) upon the throne ? 

These were they whom you call enthusiasts — the 
very instruments and favourites of Heaven. 

But to descend from things spiritual to things tem- 
poral, who, let me ask, won the battles of the Nile 
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